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You’re Hot, Tired or Thirsty 


Work, play or weather hot-brain 
tired or body weary- ka dry 
or just plain thirstv 


Think « 


It is delightfully cooling and refreshing- 

relteves fatigue of body, brain and nerves 

-gquenches the thirst--not just wet and 
sweet, but vigorously satisfying. 


Delicious--Refreshing--Wholesome 
5c Everywhere 


our interest- THE COCA-COLA CO. Whèénever Yi 
ing booklet, Atlanta, Ga you see! an” AW 
“The Truth Arrow think Y 
About Coca-Cola” ' of Coca-Cola 


Send for 


Please Don’t Let 
The Boll-Weevil Scare You 


The boll-weevil cry is heard in 
and around Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Tennessee these days. 


He is a destructive little pest— 
where cotton is concerned. There 
is no doubt about that. But at 
the same time he has proved noth- 
ing short of a real blessing in the 
several states that he has already 
trampled. 


There's Louisiana! Four years ago 
the Pelican State reached its highwater 
mark in the amount of cotton produced, 
and likewise in the total of agricul- 
tural products. 


Enter, the boll-weevil! 


Last year Louisiana exceeded in 
agricultural products the value pro- 
duced in any previous year! 


The boll-weevil forced the farmer 
to diversify his crops. For ten years 
the slogan of the Southern press and 
experts has been: “Diversify your 
crops!’ This appeal had been practi- 
cally unheeded until the onslaught of 
the boll-weevil forced diversification. 


All of the Southern States are join- 
ing the “diversify” ranks. 


Last year Georgia made, in addition 
to 4 $150,000,000 cotton crop, more 
than 60,000,000 bushels of corn. 
This year the Georgia corn crop will 
not be less than 75,000,000 bushels. 


In Virginia last year a 16-year-old 
boy made 168 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre; and a boy in South Caro- 
lina raised 228 bushels on one acre. 


It might be mentioned here that 
South Carolina's mills use more cotton 
than those of any other state save 
Massachusetts. 


Have you read the words of Champ 
Clark, speaker of the House, under 
the caption “Go South, Young Man, 
Go South?” No? Listen: 


“Go South, my boy! The South 
is the place, and my advice is to go 
there. You wont eat as much as you 
do here in the North. If you do, you'll 
die. Your clothing must be lighter 
and, therefore, less expensive. You 
wont have to buy any fuel to speak 
of and you can allow your horses and 
cattle to graze out of doors the year 
around. The South is the poor man’s 
land, and youll live to see the day 
when the South is going to be the 
richest part of the United States,” 


You'd think us insane if we added 
here our prophecy of what the South 
will be in ten years. Suppose you 
work out something for yourself with 
this as a starter: 


In thirty years the increase in the 
individual deposits in all classes of 
banking institutions in the South have 
shown an increase of $1,360,000,- 
000.00, or 868.3 per cent. 


Now— 
What will be the increase in 1920 
over 1910? 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When notified that your subscription has expired, renew at once. 
Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your name as it 
has appeared on your address label. Some times a subscriber who 
has renewed may receive this blank. This does not necessarily 


A blue 


pencil mark mean that the renewal has failed to reach us, but only that it was 

Api $ received after we began to mail the current issue. The change in 
here indicates the label will appear the next month. If your subscription expires 
that your with this issue, your renewal should be sent at once if you would 


avoid missing the next number. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. In remitting it is wise to use Post Office or 
Express Money Orders. It is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills 
or two-cent stamps may be enclosed in a letter with but little risk 
of loss. When necessary to order your address changed always 
give us the old as well as the new address. 
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ae GET 
| Some Features of the September Issue 


Among the fine features of the next issue of the magazine will be 
“The, Wull-er-the-Wutts”, an Uncle Remus story in rhyme, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. It will be illustrated by J. M. Conde. Then there will 
be a delightfully humorous short story by Garrard Harris, entitled “The 
Escapes”, detailing the further adventures of those quaint characters, the 
Major and Jim. R. Emmett Owen has drawn some capital illustrations 
for the story. “The Saner Solution”, a short story by Leigh Gordon 
Giltner, is a narrative decidedly out of the ordinary. It is fascinatingly told. 
The illustrations, which, by the way, are especially good, are by Wilbur G. 
Kurtz. Mrs. Thaddeus Horton contributes another of her charming articles 
on “The Old South in American Architecture.” It will be illustrated with 
seven pictures from rare photographs of fine homes in the South. There 
will be the usual captivating “Uncle Remus Letter” by Joel Chandler 
Harris, a sparkling review by Garland Greever of Mary Johnston's re- 
markable novel, “The Long Roll”, (accompanied by a late picture of Miss 
Johnston), and a scintillating little play called “Moonshine” by Cardigan 


Bine. All the department features which have made UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE distinctive will be given generous space, making the 


September number one well worth while. 
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Dry~ Concentrated Soap 
Powder... Use Half (or 


less): as much, as of the 
| powder you-are now using. 


Makes Dirt 
Step Lively | 


POPPED 

FLAKED 
FLUFFED | 
WATERED 


A - Use 
RÈS pe = 


By Chemical Analysis. 
By the Soft Soap Test 


and in practical use you'll 


fnd PEARLINE | 


! 


| 

IN HARD WATER SECTIONS | 
| Those who do not—will not use 
'PEARLINE will. fnd SOPADE 
the greatest known Water Softener. | 
If your grocer does not keep | 
SOPADE send your name and ad- 
| dress to 
JAMES PYLE & SONS | 
|New York City Works: Edgewater, N. j. | 
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7 a. 


m. Berries—a Delicious Blend. 
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Puffed Wheat or Rice Mixed with 


To Boys at Play the Puffed 


10 a. m. Grains— Dry—Taste Like 


Toasted Nuts. 


The Myriad Uses for 
Food Shot from Guns 


How a Hundred Million Dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
Are Being Enjoyed This Summer 


Prof. A. P. Anderson—the famous inventor of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—started out to make foods 
for dyspeptics. 


But healthy, red-cheeked children found them out. 
They found them crisp and enticing, with a flavor like 
toasted nuts. And they discovered a different way to 
serve them for every hour of the day. 


Now we run our factories night and day to supply those 
children’s needs. 


This is the fortunate result: The most digestible 
cereals ever created have become the children’s choice. 


Whole-grain foods, made wholly digestible, are sup- 
planting half-grain foods, made half-way digestible. 


For Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are prepared in this 
way: Whole, plump grains of wheat or rice are put into 
bronze-steel guns. ‘Then the guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Think of that—550 degrees. Do you know another 
cereal which gets half that heat? 


The moisture in the grain turns to steam in that heat, 
and the pressure becomes tremendous. Suddenly the gun 
is unsealed, and the steam explodes. Every food granule 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except 
in Extreme 
West 


is blasted to pieces. ‘The grains are puffed to eight times 
normal size—made four times as porous as bread. Yet 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have 
the whole grains porous, toasted and crisp. 


No other process breaks up half of the food granules. 
This breaks them all, so digestion can act. 


These enticing grains, like other cereals, are served 
with cream and sugar. But they are just as good in a 
dozen other ways. Note the pictures. 


Perhaps the favorite way in summer is to serve in bowls 
of milk. The grains are crisper than crackers and four 
times as porous as bread. And they are whole-grain foods 
which terrific heat has given the flavor of toasted nuts. 


Digestion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 
‘That makes them good bedtime foods. 


Go telephone your grocer that you want these 
foods. Do it for the children’s sake. For there is nothing 
else like them in ready-cooked cereals—nothing so good 
for children, nothing they like so well. 


Then let them eat them any hour, in any way they want. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


The Quaker Qats Company- sole Makers—Chicago 


Girls Use These Puffed Grains in 


4 p. m. Home Candy Making. 


Puffed Wheat in Soup. The 
Grains are Crisper than 
Crackers, 


(196) 


12 The Finest Chefs Use Puffed Rice as 
m. a Nut-Like Garnish for Ice Cream. 


Puffed Grains in Milk. “They are 


10 p. m. Four Times as Porous as Bread. 


pee 
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=) LiL ESE lines I now write lest I 
sa il forget—lines to be seen by no 
eyes save mine. I have had 
troubles enough with Amelia, 
and now that they are at an 
end, I must protect myself a 

ewes against the treacheries of memory. Through half a dozen years 
after our marriage I labored with all the zeal of a new love, and 

I succeeded. Otherwise I had never found the money to adorn Amelia’s prim 
beauty with the jewels and furnish her with the luxurious setting which came to 
be known as a part of the well-known literary woman in society, Amelia Montagu! 
Of course, I did not fancy her friends or her employments, but I tried to be loyal, 

and never thought of any- 

thing save favorable mar- 
kets, and the profits of the 

“Street”, and these, chiefly, 

for Amelia’s benefit. 

One day I got tired. I 
planned to go hunting, and 
Amelia announced that she 
was going, too—that eternal 
“local color” for one of her 
inane tales of people she 
knows nothing about. I was 
tired, I say, but when Ame- 
lia decided, I acquiesced. 
And so we had a lovely 
time—so Amelia said. I did 
not hunt; I did not fish; I 
traipsed around with Ame- 
lia, digging always in her 
mines and for her metals 
only; and when we came 
home, I had to hear how 
long I had neglected her, 
and how I should never do 
so again! In fact, there was 
a long-haired dinner party 
at our house, where I was 
pilloried. Then I revolted. 

After that dinner party 
of Amelia’s literary friends, 
I was always too busy to be 
caught again; I was too 
tired to endure seeing how 
much more interested she 
was in such a group than in 
me. That year I did not 
see Amelia oftener than I 
could help, and whenever I 
did see her, as sometimes 
had to happen in our home, 
she took good chance to up- 
braid me. 

“Your tastes are low 
and vulgar, Cuthbert!” she 
would admit; but she would 
never admit the justness of 
the anger that thereupon 
rose in my heart and welled 
forth in a rage against her 
fads and fancies. I knew 
the end was coming, but I 
hated notorfety. Ours had 
been a marriage of conven- 
gience—her mother had de- 
termined that Amelia must 
be married within a year, 
fearing the heavy hand of 
ill-health and wishing to see 
Amelia settled before the 
end came; and I, being then 
a part of the middle dis- i 
tance scene, had been an easy selection! 
knew; and it was a wonder that the resul 

Then came the time whe 
course, Amelia had it figured. 


“You are going to take me to Quebec—I have a splendid idea, and you will 
help me to get the local color.” 


“T am not going to take you to Quebec!” I cried. The revolution had begun. 
This was Lexington and Concord, for me. 
“Then you do not love me!” 


: se Chape you are right,” T assented. “But how did you get tò Sonor with. 
rp do How did you get over to Boston without my servile attentions? My dear 
Amelia, socially you go where I have little interest—why eat up my vacation with 


Ah, I knew that voice! 
I struck a match. 


It was the wrong sort of marriage, as I 
ts had not been more disastrous! 
n I expected to allow myself another yacation. Of 


ILLUSTRATIONS: BY J. “Se 


“The Witchery of the Water 


this selfish junket you have planned? I will not 
By F RE D ER I G I RVI N G go! I will not go anywhere with you!” 


Whereupon, with telling effect, Amelia re- 
cited the woman’s conversation from her story, 
“The Misery of the Wife”, and she shed many 
tears, but it affected me not—I simply put off 
my vacation and Amelia went to Quebec alone, while I finished up that transac- 
tion in Robicum Railway 4s and gave her the proceeds to keep up the pace in 
Quebec. 

I never could see how Amelia happened to spend so much money on that 
Quebec trip—but she spent it, and when she notified me of her necessities and 
the state of her bank balance, I was compelled to write; and so I thought I had 
better break the news to her. 
“My dear Amelia,” I 
said, “stay as long as you 
please, and fill yourself as 
full as you like on local 
color; but when you do 
come back, I can at last 
meet you on a common 
ground. We will have an- 
other of those lovely artistic 
dinners—I have an artistic 
friend myself now. She 
doesn't write — she paints 
some; but she will fit splen- 
didly with that crowd of 
yours. I think I can appre- 
ciate them better.” 

Now, it matters not at 
all, even to myself, whether 
I was lying or not. What I 
wanted to tell Amelia was 
that I was dreaming about 
an actfess, and I thought if 
she saw the point she might 
take the Montreal Express 
that night. She understood, 
yet acquiesced. 

“Everything can be fixed 
up nicely,” she wrote. “I 
am nearly ready to come 
home—I’ve promised to be 
at Mrs. Marrix’s mountain 
cottage for a few days; af- 
ter that, PI see you and 
we will amicably agree about 
the property. You will not 
be hasty about that, I know, 
Cuthbert! You never have 
been!” 

So Amelia came home. 
I thought it all over. The 
case was hopeless. She was 
domineering. She did not 
care a thing about me—out- 
side of financial considera- 
tions, and the things I could 
as a lackey perform for her. 
She was willing and so we 
would quit. In the meantime 
she kept telling me that I 
didn’t need a vacation—that 
I looked perfectly fit. 

_ We had a terrible time 
to agree in advance on the 
alimony. So I told my law- 
yer the whole truth about 
Amelia’s attitude, and to- 
gether we solved her motives. “It's clear enough—if Mrs. Montagu could catch 
you with this “party” mentioned in the letter you wrote her—” observed the lawyer. 

“But there isn't any such party; I just wondered if she would care whether 
there was such a person; and,” I added bitterly, “she did not! She gave me every 
opportunity to enjoy my hinted intrigue!” 

“Very well, then, Montagu, let it be so; if she thinks there is such a ‘party’, 
that explains why she wants you to stay around till you get caught! But Montagu! 
In all my experience, I never met a woman who was harder to settle with than 
your wife—she wants the money, and wants it all! Now, whatever you do, don't 
get caught till that decree goes on record—or it will cost you a pretty penny! 
Moreover, if she elects to endure a seandal, think what it will mean in the sale 
of her books! She stands to win, you see!” 

Until this moment, I had never felt the slightest desire for a greater amount 
of feminine society than was absolutely necessary; and in view of the exactions 
of a growing business with the chief traders, that amount of feminine association 
was slight, indeed, even including the little time I had found in the last few years 
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to become acquainted with Amelia! But now I was 

to be forbidden that which I had never sought. It 

began to worry me. Besides, my lawyer was annoy- 
ing me. 

“This settlement is very slow business—you had 
better go away till it’s over! “You're bound to get 
caught!” he said to me invariably, at the close of 
every interview I had with him. 

“But there is no way for me to be caught—there is 
nothing to see! PI gladly admit all the truth—” 

The lawyer would laugh cynically. 

— “Of course! Montagu, I have made a specialty of 
this practice for twenty years, and I never had but 
one client who was compromised by his female friends 
in all that time, and his case was in the papers before 
he talked to me!” 

So I planned to take my long delayed vacation. I 
slipped away from the city to a place I knew where 
a pretty cottage by a winding stream close to a placid 
lake was to be obtained quickly. No one but my law- 
yer knew the place—and on him I put the task of 
mailing to me those parts of my business mail which 
must come forward — everything 
else I confided to my partner. I 
was safe from the machinations 
of Amelia, safe from the cares 
of business—safe from everything, 
if I could but remember what the 
lawyer said about feminine en- 
tanglements at this critical junc- 
ture, and as well forget his cyn- 
ical unbelief in my sincerity! 
And this last was impossible! I 
could not get away from the fact 

that this shrewd lawyer, with 
years of study devoted to the pe- 
culiarities of human nature, re- 
fused to take at par the absolute 
truth that there were no feminine 
entanglements for me to fear! 

I love the water and the hills; 
I like to lie in bed of a summer 
night and hear the rain blasts 
strike the cottage roof; and af- 
ter the storm has cleared, I like 
to rise and dress for the sheer 
delight of gazing from a boat at 
the stars, brighter since the purg- 
ing of the storm. I like to hear 
the rushing water, boiling through 
the sluiceways and into the con- 
veying stream—to hear the ripple 
and murmur of the night upon 
the water after the quick passage 
of a summer tempest. And that 
was what I did that second night 
after my arrival at the cottage. 

Floating softly down the stream 

that bent and twisted past my 
temporary dwelling, I forgot that 
I had been in bed two hours be- 
fore the rain had ceased, forgot 
the lateness of the hour—lost all 
sense of time, as on that dreamy 
midnight, I floated listlessly and 
delightedly, whichever way the 
slow current of the stream should 
chance to bear me. Past many 
cottages, now dark and silent in 
window and grounds, silent every- 
where save as some nocturnal 
creature chanced to chirp or cry 
mysteriously. Lonely it was; and 
yet I drank in the very atmos- 
phere with sheer delight, nor 
sought to stir an oar. 

Suddenly, far down the stream, 
I caught the strumming of dis- 
tant music. I listened till the 
faint sounds began to gather 
form, then briskly plied the oars 
till now unused. My heart beat 
faster, and it seemed as if the 
very stars had in their twinkling caught the time of 
that guitar! Nor did I cease my efforts with the oars 
till, scarce a hundred yards away, I saw the heavy 
willows hang across the -stream at the place from 
whence the sound came. 

Within was the only note of all that sounded dis- 
cord—it was my memory, reverberating with my law- 
yer’s warning. 

“And yet,” my inclinations urged, “he knew you 
would not follow his advice! What harm may come 
from seeing what you now may see?” And so I fol- 
lowed inclination! Carefully unshipping my oars, I 
dropped them noiselessly in the bottom of the boat, 
and again drifted with the current. I came closer to 
the almost invisible figure among the willows. 

Slowly, softly over the intervening mountain, fell 
the first rays of the late moon; they fell upon the 
slow eddies of the stream, and among the willows, and 
uron the midnight musician. Shamelessly I strained 
my eyes; for about her was thrown some gauzy wrap 
that made her seem something more than unreal! 
Despite the fact that my boat floated silently in the 
shadow of the farther shore, she moved a space ever 
so small till I could not see her; and then she sang 


“If Mrs. Montagu could 
catch you with this ‘par- 
ty’,” observed the lawyer 


some song I had never heard; yet the words, unmean- 
ing as they were to me, stayed with me when I had 
drifted far below: 


“I do not love the men of earth; 

My only dream-king’s in the sky— 

A greater soul from Mars on high, 

A purer one than had his birth 

Where all are false—of little worth! , 
Oh, come, sweet one! For thee I cry!” 


Again I strained my ears, and though I had floated 
by, I still heard words made distinct by the melody 
of that mysterious voice and by the solemn stillness 
of the night; for the lady still strummed the guitar, 
and still sang words meaningless but unforgetable: 


“To me, who neer hast known to love— 
To me, who human wiles defy— 
To me, who from false man doth fly— 
To me, who seeks her mate above, 
Who never knew this joy of love— 
Come, perfect soul for whom I cry!” 


At last the singing ceased; and drifting now where 
the stream joins the still waters of the lake, I stopped 
for contemplation and reflection. I drew from my 
pocket the telegram I had that day received from 
the man who had suddenly become a bugbear, I read 
my faithful lawyer’s report that he had that day seen 
Mrs. Montagu once more, and that her demands were 
increasingly unreasonable. With flickering match I 
followed again the signs indicating his perpetual 
warning. 

“Would that I had never seen Amelia Montagu!” I 
murmured, How could I help from hating her in my 
deepest soul, when she kept me from the pursuit of 
this adorable being? How different, this dream of 
the summer night-time, singing in the willows, from 
Amelia, prim and intellectual—Amelia, high-browed 
and selfish—indeed, how different from the very Ame- 
lia who might have posted this bewitching figure of 
gauzy shadows to entrap me? 


The last thought I dismissed, for Amelia could not 
know my whereabouts; and that day she had been a 
whole day’s journey away, sordidly fighting to deprive 
me of yet another hundred thousand of my hard-got 
earnings! Amelia had wrecked my happiness—in the 
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moonlight I swore tremendously that she should not 
follow after me to distract even my vacation joys! 
On the morrow, I would telegraph that lawyer to set- 
tle with Mrs. Montagu at all cost and immediately; 
but in the meantime, I should seek away to whisper 
in the ear of the singer beneath the willows. 

And so, though the moon came ever higher, I re- 
turned along the stream, to find that the soft music 
still tingled in the air. As I drew near the place of 
the great willows, the mysterious one sang again. 
Hastily I prepared to bring close my boat, but not 
till I heard her softly singing: 


“Haste thee, lover from afar! 
Come and bring to me 

Love, embraces, thoughts of thee! 
Hold me close and rapt’rously—” 


“Pardon me,” I suddenly interrupted, stepping from 
my boat, “is this the earth?—I just dropped down out 
of Martian blue sky in a row-boat!” But before I 
had finished that carefully contemplated outburst, she 
had fled—yet the moonlight told me of her grace of 

shoulders, and a short skirt con- 

fided that the shapely ankles I 

beheld as they swiftly bore away 

my divinity were those of some 

sweet young girl, disturbed in a 

nocturnal vision of a lover yet to 

come! 
Carefully, then, on the morrow, 

did I perform my vow to tele- 
` graph that lawyer, and thought- 

fully I read his answer of an in- 

terview with Mrs. Montagu—an 
interview as long-drawn-out as it 
was futile. Then I searched for 
knowledge down the river; but 
knowledge there was none. Alas! 
for me! it was by the great clump 
of willows that there was placed 
the boat-landing for the Willow- 
haven School for Girls! A few 
misses were there making up the 
overly confectioned courses of the 
winter before—some I saw, but 
none could be my dream-queen, I 
knew! Still I combed my black 
hair, shaved my mustache, and 
assured myself that my thirty 
years had treated me exceedingly 
well. At least there was one joy 
for me—neither these dear girls 
nor their prim preceptresses could 
possibly be in league with the 
crafty Mrs. Montagu! And what 
else in the world had I to fear? 
Daily now I telegraphed my 
lawyer, but Mrs. Montagu was re- 
ported as obdurate and insistent 


me of his face-to-face encounters 
with her and her counsel; and he 
left me no doubt that she was de- 
termined either upon notoriety 
for us both or pauperism for me! 
But nightly I forgot it all; for 


and saw the filmy wrappings of 
the beautiful figure; and often 
stopped my Loat a few feet away, 
and looked into the darkness be- 
neath the trees. Yet, when I 
sought to come nearer, my singer 
would flee! 

I was in deep distress. Other 


rivers to fair divinities to whom 


they had not been presented—the 
No W 


situation was as old as time! 
doubt Cain had drifted down 


some river in the dusky shadows — 


of the Beginning, and found the 


first wife beside some stream as picturesque as this! 
Aye, there was the rub—there was nothing so novel 
about loving madly a strange, unknown beauty, under 
the spell of the witchery cast upon the moonlit, waters: 
but the others had sueceeded—why not I? School girl 


as ever. The lawyer as often told ` 


nightly, when it was very late, I E 
heard the voice by the willows, 


men had made love on moonlit 


Wa 


though this strange divinity might be, I knew just 


enough of her to be determined to know more. -And ` 


so it chanced. 


The time was tripping lightly by—I scarcely knew 
where it had gone—when, late one night, I ventured — 
forth as usual in my boat, remembering then of the — 
message received that very day. My lawyer had at 
last informed me that the obdurate Mrs. Montagu was ~ 
beginning to yield—if no unforeseen mischance (and 


I knew well enough what he meant by that) should 


intervene, the agreement would be made and the court — 
decree entered of record; and all in a few days at the — 
But when I heard once ~ 
more the music for which I had been listening, I 
thought only of that decree as one as good as signed ` 
already—T do not excuse myself, I thought just that, — 
and hurried down the stream. And on this night, how — 


radiant she seemed! She, I say, for till then I knew,- 
f ti 


most. Then I would be free! 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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STEN, 


The Amateur 


Navigator 


HERE are captains and captains, and 
some mighty fine captains, I know; 
but the run of the captains on the 
Snark has been remarkably other- 
wise. My experience with them has 
been that it is harder to take care 
of one captain on a small boat than 
of two small babies. Of course, 

this is no more than is to be expected. The good 
men have positions, and are not likely to forsake 
their one-thousand to fifteen-thousand-ton billets for 
the Snark with her ten tons net. The Snark has had 
to cull her navigators from the beach, and. the navi- 
gator on the beach is usually a congenital inefficient 
—the sort of man who beats about for a fortnight 
trying vainly to find an ocean isle and who returns 
with his schooner to report the island sunk with all 
on board, the sort of man whose temper or thirst for 
strong waters works him out of billets faster than 
he can work into» them. 

The Snark has had three captains, and by the grace 
of God she shall have no more. “The first captain was 
so senile as to be unable to give a measurement for a 
boom-jaw to a carpenter. So utterly agedly help- 
less was he, that he was unable to order a sailor to 
throw a few buckets of stale water on the Snark's 
deck. For twelve days, at anchor, under an over- 
head tropic sun, the deck lay dry. It was a new 
deck. It cost me $135 to recalk it. The second cap- 
tain was angry. He was born angry. “Papa is al- 
ways angry,” was the description given him by his 
half-breed son, This captain required eighteen hours 
to bring the Snark twelve miles in a spanking breeze. 
Also he required a quart of whiskey for the same 
twelve miles. The third captain was so crooked that 
he couldn’t hide behind a corkscrew. The truth was 
not in him, common honesty was not in him, and he 
was as far away from fair play and square dealing 
as he was from his proper course when he nearly 
wrecked the Snark on the Ringgold Isles. 

It was at- Suva, in the Fijis, that I discharged my 
third and last captain and took up once more the 
role of amateur navigator. I had essayed it once 
before under my first captain, who, out of San Fran- 
cisco, jumped the Snark so amazingly over the chart 
that I really had to find out what was doing. It 
was fairly easy to find out, for we had a run of 2,100 
miles before us. I knew nothing of navigation; but, 
after several hours of reading up and half an hour's 
practice with the sextant, I was able to find the 
Snark's latitude by meridian observation and her 
longitude by the simple method known as “equal alti- 
tudes”, This is not a correct method. It is not 
even a safe method, but my captain was attempting 
to navigate by it, and he was the only one on board 
who should have been able to tell me that it was a 
method to be eschewed. I brought the Snark to 
Hawaii, but the conditions favored me. The sun was 
in northern declination and nearly overhead. The 
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legitimate “chronometer-sight” method of ascer- 
taining the longitude I had not heard of—yes, I 
had heard of it. My first captain mentioned it 
vaguely, but after one or two attempts at it he 
mentioned it no more. 

I had time in the Fijis 
to compare my chronome- 
ter with two other chron- 
ometers. “Two weeks pre- 
vious, at Pago Pago, in 


Samoa, I had asked my 
"'aptain to compare our 
chronometer with the 


chronometers on 
the American 
cruiser, the An- 
napolis. This he 
told me he had 
done—of course, 
he had done noth- 
ing of the sort; 
and he told me that the 
difference he had ascer- 
tained was only a small 
fraction of a second. He 
told it to me with finely 
simulated joy and with 
words of praise for my 
splendid time-keeper. I re- 
peat it now, with words of 
praise for his splendid and. 
unblushing unveracity. For 
behold, fourteen days later, 
in Suva, I compared the 
chronometer with the one 
on the Atua, an Australian 
steamer, and found that 
mine was thirty-one sec- 
onds fast. Now, thirty-one 
seconds of time, converted 
into arc, equals seven and 
one-quarter miles. That is 
to say, if I were sailing 
west, in the night-time, and 
my position, according to 
my dead reckoning from 
my afternoon chronometer 
sight, was shown to be sev- 
en miles off the land, why, 
at that very moment I 
would be crashing on the 
reef. Next I compared my 
chronometer with Captain Wooley’s. Captain Wooley, 
the .harbormaster, gives the time to Suva, firing a 
gun-signal at twelve, noon, three times a week. Ac- 
cording to his chronometer mine was fifty-nine sec- 
onds fast, which is to say, that, sailing west, I should 
be crashing on the reef when I thought I was fifteen 
miles off from it. I compromised by subtracting 


there, but listen first to my troubles. 
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An Island Drummer 


thirty-one seconds from the total of my chronome- 
ter's losing error, and sailed away for 'Tanna, in the 
New Hebrides, resolved, when nosing around the land 
on dark nights, to bear in mind the other seven miles 
I might be out according to Captain Wooley”s instru- 
ment. Tanna lay some 600 miles west-southwest from 
the Fijis, and it was my belief that while covering 
that distance I could quite easily knock into my head 
sufficient navigation to get me there., Well, I got 
Navigation is easy, I shall 


Fa 


always contend that; but when a man is taking three gasoline 
engines and a wife around the world and is writing hard every 
day to keep the engines supplied with gasoline and the wife with 
pearls and volcanoes, he hasnt much time left in which to study 
navigation. Also, it is bound to be easier to study said science 
ashore, where latitude and longitude are unchanging, in a house 
whose position never alters, than it is to study navigation on a 
boat that is rushing along day and night toward land that one 
is trying to find, and which he is liable to find disastrously at a 
moment when he least expects it. 

To begin with, there are the compasses and the setting of the 
courses. We sailed from Suva on Saturday afternoon, June 6, 1908, 
and it took us till after dark to run the narrow, reef-ridden passage 
between the islands of Viti Levu and Mbengha. The open ocean 
lay before me. There was nothing in the way, with the exception 
of Vatu Leile, a miserable little island that persisted in poking 
up through the sea some twenty miles to the west-southwest— 
just where I wanted to go. Of course, it seemed quite simple to 
avoid it by steering a course that would pass it eight or ten miles 
to the north. It was black night, and we were’ running before 
the wind. The man at the wheel must be told what direction to 
steer in order to miss Vatu Leile. But what direction? I turned 
me to the navigation books. “True Course” I lighted upon. The 
very thing! What I wanted was the true course. I read eagerly on: 


“The True Course is the angle made with the meridian by a 
straight line on the chart drawn to connect the ship’s position 
with the place bound to.” 


“Just what I wanted. The Snark’s position was at the western 
entrance of the passage between Viti Levi and Mbengha. The 
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immediate place she was bound to was a place on 
the chart ten miles north of Vatu Leile. I pricked 
that place off on the chart with my dividers, and 
with my parallel rulers found that west-by-south was 
the true course. I had but to give it to the man at 
the wheel and the Snark would win her way to the 
safety of the open sea. But alas and alack and 
lucky for me, I read on. I discovered that the com- 
pass, that trusty, everlasting friend of the mariner, 
was not given to pointing north. It varied. Some- 
times it pointed east of north, sometimes west of 
north, and on occasion it even turned tail on north 
and pointed south. The variation at the particular 
spot on the globe occupied by the Snark was nine 
degrees forty minutes easterly. Well, that had to be 
taken into account before I gave the steering course 
to the man at the wheel, I read: 


“The Correct Magnetic Course is derived from the 
True Course by applying to it the variation.” 


Therefore, I reasoned, if the compass points nine 
degrees forty minutes eastward of north, and I wanted 
to sail due north, I should have to steer nine degrees 
forty minutes westward of the north indicated by 
the compass, and which was not north at all. So I 
added nine degrees forty minutes to the left of my 
west-by-south course, thus getting my correct Mag- 
netic Course, and was ready once more to run to 
open sea. 

Again alas and alack! The Correct Magnetic 
Course was not the Compass Course. There was an- 
other sly little devil lying in wait to trip me up and 
land me smashing on the reefs of Vatu Leile. This 
little devil went by the name of Deviation. I read: 


“The Compass Course is the course to steer, and is 
derived from the Correct Magnetic Course by apply- 
ing it to the Deviation.” 


Now, Deviation is the variation in the needle 
caused by the distribution of iron on board ship. 
This purely local variation I derived from the devia- 
tion card of my standard compass and then applied 
to the Correct Magnetic Course. The result was the 
Compass Course. And yet, not yet. My standard 
compass was amidships on the companionway. My 
steering compass was aft, in the cock-pit, near the 
wheel. When the steering compass pointed west-by- 
south-three-quarters-south (the steering course), the 
standard compass pointed west-one-half-north, which 
was certainly not the steering course. I kept the 
Snark up till she was heading west-by-south-three- 
quarters-south on the standard compass, which gave, 
on the steering compass, southwest-by-west. 

The foregoing operations constitute the simple lit- 
tle matter of setting a course. And the worst of it 
is that one must perform every step correctly or else 
he will hear, “Breakers ahead!” some pleasant night, 
receive a nice sea-bath, and be given the delightful 
diversion of fighting his way to the shore through 
a horde of man-eating sharks. 


Sun Is Too Irregular for a Clock 


UST as the compass is tricky and tries to fool the 

mariner by pointing in all directions except north, 
so does that guide-post of the sky, the sun, persist 
in not being where it ought to be at a given time. 
This carelessness of the sun is the cause of more 
trouble—at least, it caused trouble for me. To find 
out where one is on the earth’s surface, he must know, 
at precisely the same time, where the sun is in the 
heavens. That is to say, the sun, which is the time- 
keeper for men, doesn’t run on time. When I dis- 
covered this, I fell into deep gloom and all the Cos- 
mos was filled ,with doubt. Immutable laws, such as 
gravitation and the conservation of energy, became 
wobbly, and I was prepared to witness their violation 
at any moment and to remain unastonished. For see, 
if the compass lied and the sun did not keep its 
engagement, why should not objects lose their mutual 
attraction, and why should not a few bushel-baskets 
of force be annihilated? Even perpetual motion be- 
came possible, and I was in a frame of mind prone 
to purchase Keeley-Motor stock 
from the first enterprising agent _ 
that landed on the Snark’s deck. 
And when I discovered that the 
earth really rotated on its axis 
366 times a year, while there 
were only 365 sunrises and sun- 
sets, I was ready to doubt my 
own identity. 

This is the way of the sun. 
It is so irregular that it is im- 
possible for man to devise a 
clock that will keep the sun’s 
time. 

The sun accelerates and re- . 
tards -as no clock could be 
made to accelerate and retard. 
The sun is sometimes ahead of 
its schedule; at other times it is 
lagging» behind; and at still 
other times it is breaking the 
speed limit in order to overtake 
itself, or, rather, to catch up 
witli where it ought to be in the 
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On the Palm-Fringed Shore of an Island Lagoon 


sky. In this last case it does not slow down quick 
enough, and, as a result, goes dashing ahead of where 
it ought to be. In fact, only four days in a year do 
the sun and the place where the sun ought to be hap- 
pen to coincide. The remaining 361 days the sun is 
pothering around all over the shop. Man, being more 
perfect than the sun, makes a clock that keeps regu- 
lar time. Also, he calculates how far the sun is ahead 
of its schedule or behind. The difference between the 
sun’s position and the position where the sun ought to 
be, if it were a decent, self-respecting sun, man calls 
the Equation of Time. Thus, the navigator, endeav- 
oring to find his ship’s position on the sea, looks in 
his chronometer to see where precisely the sun ought 
to be according to the Greenwich custodian of the 
sun. Then, to that location he: applies the Equation 
of Time and finds out where the sun ought to be and 
isn’t. This latter location, along with several other 
locations, enables him to find out what the man from 
Kansas demanded to know some years ago. The 
Snark sailed from Fiji on Saturday, June 6th, and 
the next day, Sunday, on the wide ocean, out of sight 
of land, I proceeded to endeavor to find out my posi- 
tion by a chronometer ‘sight for longitude and by a 


meridian observation for latitude. ‘The chronometer ` 


sight was taken in the morning, when the sun was some 
twenty-one degrees, above the horizon. I looked in 
the Nautical Almanac and found that on that very 
day, June 7th, the sun was behind time 1 minute and 
26 seconds, and that it was catching up at the rate 
of 14.67 seconds per hour. The chronometer said that 
at the precise moment of taking the sun’s altitude it 
was twenty-five minutes after eight o’clock at Green- 
wich, 

From this data it would seem a schoolboy’s task 
to correct the Equation of Time. Unfortunately, 
I was not a schoolboy. Obviously, at the middle of 
the day, at Greenwich, the sun was 1 minute and 26 
seconds behind time. Equally obviously, if it were 
eleven o’clock in the morning the sun would be 1 min- 
ute and 26 seconds behind time plus 14.67 seconds. If 
it were ten o'clock in the morning twice 14.67 would 
have to be added. And if it were 8:25 in the morn- 
ing, then 314 times 14.67 seconds would have to be 
added. Quite clearly, then, if, instead of being 8:25 


Fijian Ceremonial House 


a. m., it were 8:25 p. m., then 84, times 14.67 seconds 
would have to be, not added, but subtracted; for, if, 
at noon, the sun were 1 minute and 26 seconds behind 
time, and if it were catching up with where it ought 
to be at the rate of 14.67 seconds per hour; then, at 
8:25 p. m., it would be much nearer where it ought 
to be than had it been at noon. 

‘So far.so good. But was that 8:25 of the chro- 

nometer a. m. or p. m.? I looked at the Snark's clock. 
It marked 8:9, and it was certainly a. m., for I had 
just finished breakfast. Therefore, if it was eight in 
the morning on board the Snark, the eight o'clock 
of the chronometer (which was the time of the day 
at Greenwich), must be a different eight o’clock from 
the Snark’s eight o’clock. But what eight o’clock was 
it? It can't be the eight o'clock of this morning. I 
reasoned, therefore, it must be either eight o'clock 
this evening, or eight o'clock last night. 
“It was at this juncture that I fell into the bottom- 
less pit of intellectual chaos. We are in east longi- 
tude, I reasoned, therefore, we are ahead of Green- 
wich, If we are behind Greenwich, then today is 
yesterday; if we are ahead of Greenwich then yester- 
day is today—but if yesterday is today, what under 
the sun is today!—tomorrow? Absurd! Yet it must 
be correct. When I took the sun this morning at 8:25, 
the sun’s custodians at Greenwich were just arising 
from dinner last night. 

“Then correct the Equation of Time for yesterday,” 
says my logical mind. 

“But today is today,” my literal mind insists. “I 
must correct the sun for today and not for yester- 
day.” 

- “Yet, today is yesterday,” urges my logical mind. 

“That's all very well,” my literal mind continues. 
“If I were in Greenwich I might be in yesterday. 
Strange things happen in Greenwich. But I know as 
sure as I-am living that I am here, now, in today, 
June 7th, and that I took the sun here, now, today, 
Tune 7th. Therefore, I must correct the sun here, now, 
today, June 7th.” 


, 


Trying to Find the ““Snark's” Position 


OSH!” snaps my logical mind. “Lecky says—” 

“Never mind what Lecky says,” interrupts my 
literal mind. “Let me tell you what the Nautical Al- 
manac says. The Nautical Almanac says that today, 
June 7th, the sun was 1 minute and 26 seconds be- 
hind time and catching up at the rate of 14.67 seconds 
per hour. It says that yesterday, June 6th, the sun 
was 1 minute and 36 seconds behind time and catch- 
ing up at the rate of 15.66 seconds per hour. “You 
see, it is preposterous to think of correcting today’s 
sun by yesterday”s time-table.” 

“Fool !” 

“Tdiot !” 

Back and forth they wrangle until my head is whirl- 
ing around and I am ready to believe that I am in 
the day after the last week before next. 

I remembered a parting caution of the Suva har- 
bormaster: “In east longitude take from the Nautical 
Almanac the elements for the preceding day.” 

Then a new thought came to me. I corrected the 
Equation of Time for Sunday and for Saturday, mak- 
ing two separate operations of it, and lo, when the 
results were compared there was a difference only of 
four-tenths of a second. I was a changed man. I- 
had found my way out of the crypt. The Snark was 
scarcely big enough to hold me and my exuberance. 
Four-tenths of a second would make a difference of 
only one-tenth of a mile—a cable-length! 

All went merrily for ten minutes, when I chanced 
upon the following rhyme for navigators: 


“Greenwich time least, 
Longitude East; 
Greenwich time best, 
Longitude West.” 


Heavens! The Snark’s time was not as good as 
Greenwich time. When it was 8:25 at Greenwich, on 
board the Snark it was only 8:9. “Greenwich time 
best, longitude west.” There I was. In west longi- 
tude beyond a doubt. 

“Silly!” cries my literal mind. 
“You are 8:9 a. m. and Green- 
wich is 8:25 p. m.” 

“Very well,” answers my log- 
ical mind. “To be correct, 8:25 
p. m. is really twenty hours and 
twenty-five minutes, and that is — 
certainly better than eight 
hours and nine minutes. No, 
there is no discussion; you are 
in West Longitude.” Then my — 
literal mind triumphs. : 


Fijis, didn’t we?” it demands, 

and logical mind agrees. “And — 
Suva is in East Longitude?” 
Again logical mind agrees. 


fore, and you can’t escape it, we 
are in East Longitude.” 
“Greenwich time best, Longi- 


“We sailed from Suva, in the k 


“And we sailed west (which 4 
would take us deeper into East — 
Longitude), didn’t we? There- — 
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tude West,” chants my logical 
mind; “and you must grant that 
twenty hours and twenty-five 
minutes is better than eight 
hours and nine minutes.” 

“All right,” I break in upon 
the squabble; “we’ll work up the 
sight and then we'll see.” 

" And work it up I did, only 
to find that my longitude was 
184 degrees west. 

“I told you so,” snorts my 
logical mind. 

I am dumbfounded. So is my 
literal mind, for several minutes. 

“But there is no 184 degrees 
west longitude, nor east longi- 
tude, nor any other longitude. 
The largest meridian measures 
180 degrees as you ought to 
know very well.” 

Having got this far, literal 
mind collapses from the brain 
strain, logical mind is dumb flab- 
bergasted; and as for me, I get 
a bleak and wintry look in my 
eyes and go around wondering 
whether I am sailing toward the 
China Coast or the Gulf of Da- 
rien. 

Then a thin, small voice, 
which I do not recognize, com- 
ing from nowhere in particular 
in my consciousness, says: 

“The total number of degrees 
is 360. Subtract the 184 de- 
grees west longitude from 360 
degrees and you will get 176 de- 
grees east longitude.” 

“That is sheer speculation,” 
objects literal mind; and logi- 
cal mind remonstrates, “There 
is no rule for it.” 

“Darn the rules!” I exclaim. 
“Aint I here?” 

“The thing is self-evident,” I 
continue. “One hundred and 
eighty-four degrees west longi- 
tude means a lapping over into 
east longitude of four degrees. 
Besides, I have been in east lon- 
gitude all the time. I sailed 
from Fiji and Fiji is in east 
longitude. Now, I shall chart 
my position and prove it by 
dead reckoning.” 

But other troubles and doubts 
awaited me. Here is a sample 
of one. In south latitude, when 
the sun is in northern declination, chronometer sights are taken early in the morn- 
ing. Now, one of the necessary elements in working up such a sight is latitude. 
But one gets latitude at twelve o'clock, noon, by a meridian observation. It is 
clear that in order to work up my eight o’clock chronometer sight I must have my 
eight o’clock latitude. Of course, if the Snark were sailing due west at six knots 
per hour for the intervening four hours her latitude would not change. But if she 
were sailing due south her latitude would change to the tune of twenty-four miles. 
In which case a simple addition or subtraction would convert the twelve o’clock 
latitude into eight o’clock latitude. But suppose the Snark were sailing south- 
west. Then the traverse tables must be consulted. 

This is the illustration. At eight a. m. I took my chronometer sight. At the 
same moment the distance recorded on the log was noted. At twelve m., when 
the sight for latitude was taken, I again noted the log, which showed me that 
Since eight o’clock the Snark had run twenty-four miles. Her true course had 
been west “4 south. I entered Table I, in the distance column, on the page for 34 
point courses, and stopped at 24, the number of miles run. Opposite, in the next 
two columns, I found that the Snark had made 3.5 miles of southing or latitude, 
and that she had made 23.7 miles of westing. To find my eight o’clock latitude 
was easy. I had but to subtract 3.5 miles from my noon latitude. All the ele- 
ments being present, I worked up my longitude. But this was my eight o’clock 
longitude. Since then, and up till noon, I had made 23.7 miles of westing. What 
was my noon longitude? I followed the rule, turning to Traverse Table No. II. 
Entering the table according 
to rule, I found the differ- 
ence of longitude for the four 
hours to be 25 miles. I was 
aghast. I entered the table 
again, according to rule; I-en- 
tered the table half a dozen 
times, according to rule, and 
every time found that my dif- 
ference of longitude was 25 
miles. I leave it to you, gen- 
tle reader. Suppose you had 
sailed 24 miles and that you 
had covered 3.5 miles of lati- 
tude, then how could you 
have covered 25 miles of long- 
itude? Even if you had sailed 
due west 24 miles and not 
changed your longitude 25 
miles? In the name of hu- 
man reason, how could you 
cover one mile more of longi- 
tude than the total number of 
miles you had sailed? 


It was a reputable traverse 


The “Snark” hove down in Papeete Harbor, Tahiti 
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table, being none other than 
Bowditch’s. The rule was sim- 
ple (as navigators’ rules go) ; 
I had made no error. I speni 
an hour over it, and at the end 
still faced the glaring impossi- 
bility of having sailed twenty- 
four miles, in the course of 
which I changed my latitude 
three and one-half miles and 
my longitude twenty-five miles. 
The worst of it was there was 
nobody to help me out. Neither 
Charmian nor Martin knew as 
much as I knew about naviga- 
tion. And all the time the 
Snark was rushing madly along 
toward Tanna, in the New He- 
brides. Something had to be 
done. 

How it came to me I know 
not—call it an inspiration if you 
will; but the thought arose in 
me: if southing is latitude, why 
isn’t westing longitude? Why 
should I have to change west- 
ing into longitude? And then 
the whole beautiful situation 
dawned upon me. The merid- 
ians of longitude are sixty miles 
(nautical) apart at the equator. 
At the poles they run together. 
Thus, if I should travel up the 
180 meridian longitude until I 
reached the North Pole, and if 
the astronomer at Greenwich 
traveled up the 0 degree of me- 
ridian of longitude to the North 
Pole, then, at the North Pole, 
we could shake hands with each 
other, though before we started 
for the North Pole we had been 
some thousands of miles apart. 
Again: if a degree of longitude 
was sixty miles wide at the 
equator, and if the same de- 
gree would be half a mile wide, 
and at other places a mile wide, 
two miles wide, thirty miles 
wide, ay, and sixty miles wide. 

All was plain again. The 
Snark was in 19 degrees south 
latitude. The world wasn't as 
big around there as at the equa- 
tor. Therefore, every mile of 
westing at 19 degrees south was 
more than a minute of longi- 
tude; for sixty miles were sixty 
miles, but sixty minutes were 
sixty miles only at the equator. George Francis Train broke Jules Verne’s record of 
around the world. But any man that wants to can break George Francis Train’s 
record. Such a man would need only to go, in a fast steamer, to the latitude of 
Cape Horn, and sail due east all the way around. The world is very small in that 
latitude, and there is no land in the way to turn him out of his course. If his 
steamer maintained 16 knots, he would circumnavigate the globe in about 40 days. 

But there are compensations. On Wednesday evening, June 10th, I brought up 
my noon position by dead reckoning to eight p. m. Then I projected the Snark’s 
course and saw that she would strike Futuna, one of the eastermost of the New 
Hebrides, a volcanic cone two thousand feet high that rose out of the deep ocean. 
I altered the course so that the Snark would pass ten miles to the northward. 
Then I spoke to Wada, the cook, who had the wheel every morning from four to six. 

“Wada San, tomorrow morning, your watch, you look sharp on weather-bow 
you see land.” 

And then I went to bed. The die was cast. I had staked my reputation’ as a 
navigator. Suppose, just suppose, that at daybreak there was no land. Then 
where would my navigation be? And where would we be? And how would we 
ever find ourselves? or find any land? I caught ghastly visions of the Snark 
sailing for months through ocean solitudes and seeking vainly for land while we 
consumed our provisions and sat down with haggard faces to stare cannibalism 
in the face. 

I confess my sleep was not “ 
lark.” Rather did “I waken to 
the voiceless dark,” and listen 
to the creaking of the bulk- 
heads and the rippling of the 
sea alongside as the Snark 
logged steadily her six knots 
an hour. I went over my cal- 
culations again and again, 
striving to find some mistake 
until my brain was in such 
fever that it discovered dozens 
of mistakes. Suppose, instead 
of being sixty miles off Fu- 
tuna, that my navigation was 
all wrong and that I was only 
six miles off! In which case 
my course would be wrong, 
too, and for all I knew the 
Snark might be running 
straight at Futuna. For all I 
knew the Snark might strike 
Futuna the next moment. I 
almost sprang from the bunk 
at the thought; and, though I 
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Then he laughed awkwardly, as if ashamed of his unintentional display of emotion 


sal H. BUT it's good to be able to get 
the kinks out of my legs,” sighed 
Hank Logan stretching those long 
members luxuriously over his friends 
study table. “I’ve been cramped in 
sawed-off chairs all day.” 

Dunster Kent answered with a de- 
licious chuckle. “Make yourself at 
home; just kick off any superfluous books—or even the 
ink-stand if it discommodes you.” 

A congenial group of college boys lounged in 
student awkwardness before the open fire. It was 
Kent’s room. The young fellow would have made an 
admirable stage-setter, as he suited the scene to play 
almost unconsciously. If, for instance, his mother 
were to visit him, order, even though of a remote 
cast, would be indicated, but only as a background 
for the superabundance of text-books strewn care- 
lessly open, perchance, at difficult subjects, the lexi- 
cons ostentatiously dogeared, and the desk arranged 
to represent the very acme of student abandon, re- 
lieved only by two or three conspicuously concealed 
home letters. 

Then, again, if the visitor were to be a maiden, the 
setting was altered to the athletic motif with a sug- 
gestion of the romantic if the occasion seemed to make 
it desirable. A mandolin was expected to tell its 
wordless tale of solitary hours of pinings for the fair 
cold sex, although Kent could not even strum out 
“Old Black Joe”; the music was open to Nevin's 
“Rosary”, and beside it, with the cold ashes falling 
out, lay his pipe; sometimes he even went so far as 
to add a faded rose to the scene. As for every pic- 
ture, every article in the room, there was a yarn con- 
nected with it. He was perhaps the most popular 
fellow in his class, and had the matinée hero of the 
hour quite eclipsed as far as the feminine contin- 
gency of his entourage was concerned. Really, he 
could do nothing exceptionally well, but he was a 
magnificent poser for his years. 

On this particular evening the tobacco smoke could 
not have been thicker. Everybody was enjoying some 
approved form of physical comfort except red-haired 
Ted Wigson, who was as usual restlessly rummaging 
about. “Say, Kent,” exclaimed that person, “what is 
this decorative tin box stuck into the plate rail here, 
next to the stunning girl’s picture? What’s in the 
box, I don’t see any label?” 


ENT knocked the ashes off his cigarette and laid 
it carefully on the table-cover so as to burn a 
hole, then stepping to Ted’s side, “Why, you wouldn’t 
believe me if I told you. But the insignificant con- 


tents of this little box once endangered my life’s 
happiness.” 

“Oh, oh,” snickered Teddy. 

“Tell us the lie, if you please, Kent,” demanded 
another voice, “we desire to hear the forthcoming lie 
that is connected with the dinky box.” 

Kent grinned enormously, “I couldn’t lie.” 

“You couldn’t tell the truth, charter member of the 
Ananias Club as you are,” corrected Hank, he of the 
long legs. 

“What'll you bet I can't? Here's twenty good dol- 
lars that says I can tell the unblemished truth, and 
that you'll all admit it, too;” and Kent was already 
fumbling in his pockets. He threw several crumpled 
bills onto the table. “Here’s everything I’ve got. 
Ante up, Legs. Now, let the crowd be judge.” 

“Let’s see your old box of stuff first,” pleaded 
Hank. 

“No, you don’t,” was the firm answer; “the yarn 
comes first. There, Ted, keep your hands off that 
box, take a chair and keep your freckled nose out of 
things for awhile.” Kent leisurely returned to his 
Morris chair and took his cigarette up from the 
burnt spot. “Now, gentlemen,” he began, “I shall be 
obliged to speak of an epoch in my life that holds a 
very, ah, a very tender spot in my memory, of the 
most sacred—” 

A sepulchral groan arose from the group. 

i something,” he continued ignoring the signal 
of disapproval, “that involved, as I said, my whole 
life’s happiness er aj 

“None of that,” shouted a strong voice, “talk plain 
every-day American and spin out your yarn in a 
hurry or the cash goes to Long Legs. “We didn't 
come here for a post prandial nap.” 

“Well, fellows,” went on Kent, with a sigh, “if you 
will spoil my fine style, why here goes in the ver- 
nacular.” 

.“You have long suspected that I was engaged, in 
fact, you have insisted that I was. “Well, I am. Stow 
your congratulations until I tell you all about it. Her 
name is Magda Wade. Didn't guess it before, did 
you? As I am to be strictly American in my speech 
I suppose I must call her Maggie for your benefit, eh? 

“A year ago in March I first began to meet her at 
dances, and a month later I, so susceptible of heart, 
became her devoted slave, and promptly on the heels 
of that came the resolution to offer myself. Of course, 
since I was a college student we should have to do 
the waiting stunt, but girls like to wait, so I had 
heard. The only thing that worried me was the ring. 
In case she accepted, I was strapped, as usual, for 
ready money. A diamond, a ripping one, or none, I 


knew was the proper antic. Then all of a sudden I 
thought of that heirloom thing, ‘the ring that great- 
grandmother wore on her wedding day, ‘the plain 
gold band of bygone sentiment’, Unfortunately, my 
departed ancestors had been immensely . disobliging 
with their heirlooms. But I remembered a little old 
ring stowed away with my cuff links and collar but- 
tons, a ‘plain gold band’, that I had worn when I was 
a kid; the mater had taken it away because when I 
got into fights with the boys I cut ’em up with it; 
see the point? I thought it would do—” 

“——to attach a lie to,” murmured Teddy, wick- 
edly, in an undertone. 

But Kent did not deign to notice the proposed 
amendment. “At eight o’clock the next evening Mag- 
gie and I were sitting very close together in the music 
room. We were engaged! She was wearing my heir- 
loom, and was actually raving over ‘the dear, dear 
ring’. She talked so sweetly of the happy girls of 
long ago who had been betrothed with it, that I threw 
myself completely into the idea. The more I thought 
of it the more I liked it, and ended by almost believ- 
ing it was the truth, 

“I would have at once informed her father of our 
understanding except that he was in Washington with 
her mother. I finally suggested that, as a temporary 
expedient, her uncle might properly be enlightened. 
But Magda only laughed and said that he was so 
interested in his old chemicals and test tubes that he 
would not be, disturbed if she were going to marry 
the Sultan of Sulu. < 

“Just then her little fox terrier, Toto—she thinks 
the world of the beast—started up a fearful, howling 
and barking in the hall. We rushed to the spot to 
find the little cur trying to scratch off portions of his 
back against the rung of a substantial chair, with 
pretty good success, too. No inducements that we 
could offer coaxed him away from that pleasing occu- 
pation. 

“What is the matter?” I exclaimed, ‘is he mad?” 

“<The idea, she answered, with indignation, “Toto 
merely has that affliction which a noted humorist says 
dogs have to enable them to forget (for the time 
being) that they are dogs. Uncle Jimmie has just 
brought home some new mixture and I shall thor- 
oughly anoint poor 'Toto tomorrow morning.” 

“You? I inquired, rather aghast at the idea. 

“ “Why not? she demanded, ‘he’s my own dog, and 
I love him dearly. He shall not suffer another day.’ 

“Thus, the subject of dogs was dismissed, and 
turned my attention to the good-night ceremonial. 
seem to forget the final details, except that it was ar- 
ranged that I was to run over and see her the first 
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thing next forenoon. I walked home on air, exuberantly 
assinine, according to established tradition. 

“I am afraid that I was unfashionably early the next 
morning, but even at that I hurried upon the piazza and 
rang the bell. My fiancée opened the door herself. ‘You 
dear good boy,’ she said, giving me her hand, with quite a 
pert grip for a girl. She looked a picture in a bluish dress, 
with something white and fluffy at her neck, and a shiny- 
looking belt with a curly-cue buckle. ‘I have just finished 
with Toto. He feels so much better now, though, poor 
doggie, he made quite a fuss. I don’t blame him; the stuff 
was so smelly, ugh!’ 

“I laughed at the mental picture of dainty Magda labor- 
ing with the rebellious and unguinous Toto—(know that 
word, unguinous, boys?). My exhibition of mirth appear- 
ing to hurt her feelings, it was up to me to get back into 
her good graces again; and you just bet I made a good try. 

“She looked temptingly coquettish as she leaned her chin 
against her hands with both dimpled elbows resting on the 
little library table. 

“I love to wear that heirloom ring of yours, she said, 
softly. 

“I looked keenly at her to see if there could be any 
covert satire in her mood, but failed to ascertain. ‘You 
like it? I inquired, suavely. Then, casting a complacent 
glance at her hand, I saw, if I could believe my eyes, that 
the ring on her third finger was not gold, but rank, garish, 
unabashed silver. 

“Well, Magda Wade, if you so much love to wear my 
heirloom ring,’ and I threw all the biting sarcasm I knew 
how into my voice, ‘I know of no reason why you should 
deny yourself the sweet indulgence.’ 

“The brightness faded out of the girl’s face as I spoke, 
more from my tone than from my words which seemed to 
convey no meaning to her mind. Her dulling eyes slowly 
lowered until her ring finger came within their range; then 
they fixed and opened wide in real or well-simulated aston- 
ishment. 

“What could have happened to my engagement ring,’ she 
cried, ‘the gold band your grandmother was betrothed with? 
I never saw this silver bauble before this very instant.’ Then 
she looked at me almost in fright. 

“Pretty well done, young lady,’ I said, suddenly getting 
up in the air, as it was now pretty plain that she was mak- 
ing game of me. The thought that she might from the first 
have seen through my heirloom story made me furious. 

“Ts it because I could not give you a diamond that you 
chose to play tricks on me, and wear that tin thing? Or 
whatever was your motive.’ I don’t know what unmanly, 
mean things I said, ugly as I was. 

“Magda looked at me with tears in her eyes, ‘How can 
you speak so! I thought it was gold this morning, myself, 
but it must have been silver all the time, and we didn’t 
notice in the evening,’ she added with sweet tact that ought 
to have made me ashamed. 

““My ring was gold,’ I replied, coldly. 

“It couldn't have been,’ she answered with a very dark 
pink flush that went way down to the ruffles at her neck. 
She held her finger to the light. ‘You have my word that I 
have not taken this ring from my finger. Is it silver or 
gold? See for yourself. It isn’t of the slightest conse- 
quence, but the fact remains—the ring is silver.’ 

“It is, but was not, I said, with stress on the word 
‘was’, “for some reason you are deceiving me! 

“At that even gentle little Magda lost all patience and 
with a flash of temper pulled the object of dispute off her 
finger and threw it into the open fireplace. “You don't 
believe me! I will never see you again,’ and thus saying 
she left me. 

“I don't know why I didn't do the sane and sensible 
thing, pick up my hat and get out, but somehow, I felt 
dazed at the suddenness of it all. Honestly, fellows, I had 
the oddest, choking feeling.” (Now his friends were listen- 
ing with real interest and sympathy.) “I just stepped into 
the alcove and stood looking out of the window as thrown- 
downs do, when suddenly I heard some one come into the 
room. It was the dear little girl herself who had returned. 
She was crying, I thought, but I did not stir. I saw her 
catch up the edge of her dress, and, using it to protect 
her hand, snatch something off the hearth. Joy! It was 


my despised ring; evidently it had not fallen in the embers. 
She took her handkerchief and rubbed the ring for a second 
and then she suddenly gave an exclamation of astonishment. 

“I was at her side, forgetful of the fact that I was not 
supposed to be even in the house. “What is it, dearest?’ 

““The ring! she cried. ‘See, after all it really is gold! 
What could have been the matter. Do look now! 

““Am I blind or crazy? I exclaimed. I scented black 
magic. Ten minutes ago the ring certainly was silver; we 
had both admitted it—even quarreled because of it. We 
stared into one another’s faces. 

“Just then Uncle Jim opened the door. ‘What’s the rum- 
pus, kiddies? he said. “There has been a rumpus, I can 
see that! 

“*Well, yes,’ we answered, in one breath. Then we pro- 
ceeded to tell our story, each supplying alternate sentences, 
from beginning to end, leaving out no detail or gesture that 
would make it more effectively dramatic. After we had 
finished he threw himself on a chair and laughed with im- 
polite immoderation. When his paroxysm was over he said, 
provokingly, ‘Your little lovers’ quarrel can be settled 
through one of the most simple principles of chemistry. 
Now, you may or may not know that the action of mer- 
cury changes gold to the appearance of silver. This young 
woman here evidently plastered Toto this morning with 
the mercurial ointment which I brought home, and without 
first removing her gold ring—I meant to have told her to 
be careful. That explains transformation No. 1. There is, 
as it happens, one simple method of bringing gold so affected 
back to its original appearance, and that is by exposure to 
heat. And so it came about, owing to Maggie’s little burst 
of justifiable temper that your gold ring was restored. Make 
it up, kids” And we did, then and there, with incidental 
demonstrations which caused her uncle first to stare, then 


e 


to turn his face away. 


ENT paused, dřew a long breath and arose. He just 

touched the girl’s picture in the plate rail, and a new, 
tender light seemed to shine softly in his eyes as he said in 
a gentle voice, “That is Magda.” 

Then he laughed awkwardly, as if ashamed of his unin- 
tentional display of emotion, and pointed to the tin box 
which lay beside the photograph. “Within that unpreten- 
tious receptacle lies the remnant of Toto’s prescription. 

“Now, members of Professor Simm’s chemistry class, 
have I told the truth, contrary to precedent though it may 
be?” [ 

The three young gentlemen addressed conferred together 
a minute, and then, as with one voice, they shouted, “You 
have.” And, thereupon, Hank, the loser of the bet, pulled 
his legs off the table and shook hands with Kent, while the 
others shouted ungrudging approval. 

Kent pocketed his gains. “Boys, what do you say to 
a $20 feed down town on me?” 


“Sure thing!” they answered. 


“I wonder if the original Ananias could ever have been |’ 


bribed to tell a veracious story for the price of a dinner?” 
whispered Teddy loudly and pertinently. 

As they stepped out into the corridor Kent turned and 
looked sadly at his friends. “I hate to keep the money; 
it rests heavy on my conscience.” 

“Never mind, it wont be for long,” he was assured. 

“You see,” he persisted, “I didn’t quite earn it.” Then 
a diabolical gleam crept into the corner of his left eye. “I 
never was really engaged.” 

The rest drew in their breath as one man. 

“Whose picture was that?” grimly inquired the lank 
fellow after the storm had abated slightly. s 

“I think the lady’s name was Gwendolyn St. Augustine 
or Fifi Falliers or similar. I bought the picture in a theater 
lobby, but somehow it struck me that ‘Magda’ for a name 
sounded a little more unique and cute, may I say con- 
vincing ?” 

“Oh, beautifully unique and cute, and yes, you may say 
convincing,” sneered Ted, and then with a sudden change in 
demeanor, he thrust out an aggressive chin and with right- 
eous wrath in his eyes he exclaimed, hotly: “What was in 
that tin box, then?” 

“Shoe blacking,” purred Dunster Kent, opening the outer 
door. “Where shall we feed, fellows?” 


OUR FLAG 


These verses were written with fast fading ink on time-worn paper; they contaln many corrections and inter- 
lineations in the handwriting of the late Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble, U. S. N. I am uncertain about 
the Admiral’s authorship of the lines; but, assuredly, they express his sentiments relative to our beautiful Ban- 
ner. For portions of thirty years he was engaged in preparing that splendid, interesting and valuable “History 


, 


of the American Flag;’ 
your paper.—J. H. Grssons, Washington, D. C. 


Success to the Flag of our Nation, 
May its folds all around us be spread; 
They are blazoned with deeds of the 
valiant, 
And sacred with names of the dead. 


Its Stars are the symbol of Union— 
May they ever in unity wave; 

Its White is the emblem of honor, 
And its Red is the blood of the brave. 


and he really may have produced the verses quoted. 


They are worthy of a corner in 


Then success to the Flag of our Nation, 
May it sweep o'er the land and the 
sea; 
Oh, wherever its splendors are glowing, 
May they halo the land of the free. 


Let us keep its bright glories unsullied, 
Sustain it on ocean and shore, 

Rear it high, the broad beacon of Freedom, 
To the world, until Time is no more. 
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N THE northeast corner of the State 
of Georgia, close to the North Car- 
olina border, there is a country— 


unknown. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
over which the sunshine of civiliza- 
tion has yet to find its way, it lies 
secluded, shut in —a virgin sweep 
of soil and timber. We, who live around it, know it 
not. From my boyhood days I had heard of Walker’s 
Cove. It lay somewhere over in the hills; no one 
knew just where. In my childhood heart there crept 
a wish that never left me. Sometime like the De- 
Sotos, the Balboas and the Pizarros of old, I would 
mount my horse and explore these hills. I might even 
venture as far as this mystery-shrouded Walker’s 
Cove, see with my own eyes its haunted caves, hear 
with my own ears its whispered secrets, and perchance 
come riding back with a mountain lion stretched limp 
across my saddle. 

Such was the spirit of my boyish dreams, and 
though the years passed swiftly, college days slipped 
by, and business cares descended heavily upon me, 
the spirit ever lingered and the wish to go was always 
there. 

As surely as all things come to him who strives, 
my opportunity came. 

It was the close of an August day—my second in 
ihe, saddle—and I was completely worn out. The 
roads and trails were rough and rugged and my 
limping, foot-sore horse was painstakingly picking his 
way up “Broken Ridge”, from the top of which I 
could look down into Walker’s Cove. Slowly we 
climbed, foot by foot we approached the summit and 
then, at last, I pulled in my wearied horse—for be- 
fore me was the “promised land”. The mountains 
rose on every side as far as the eye could see. Far 
below there stretched a tiny, beautiful valley. It 


’s Cove 


shall not be my last ride up that mountain trail. 
I shall go there again just at the close of another 
August day and drink in the beauty of the mar- 
velous sunset that spreads its soft glow about me. 
The wondrous dome above seemed wrought in gold 
and silver, all interlaid and frescoed with rain- 
bows; unconsciously my hat 
came off in homage to the 
Master Artist. It was one of 
the few moments in my life 
when I have felt the awe-in- 
spiring dread of the Infinite, 
the. actual presence of the in- 
visible world and the unseen 
hand of the Creator. 

An unaccustomed loneliness 
seized upon me and dismount- 
ing, I went to my horse’s head 
for company. As I stood 
there bathed in the glory of 
the dying day, there came to 
me from somewhere far be- 
low, the mellow note of a 
horn. It echoed hauntingly 
from hill to hill and then 
again the silence closed in 
around me. I looked down. 
Darkness was rapidly descend- 
ing on the valley and remount- 
ing hurriedly I began the de- 


Nee scent into Walker’s Cove. 
\ yon Some hundred yards we 
A/N S scrambled down, my horse 


carefully picking his way. 
Suddenly I noticed one of his 
ears go forward, then the 
other, and he stopped. I urged 
him forward and as he turned 
a sharp bend in the trail he 
stopped again, so suddenly as 
to nearly unseat me and no 
wonder—standing in the trail 
before me was the longest, 
leanest, lankest old man I ever 
saw. An old broad-brim felt 
hat covered his head; he wore 
a loose shirt, open at the 
throat; a long, unkempt, 
straggling beard reached near- 
ly to his waist and over his 
left shoulder a single suspen- 
der held up his frayed trous- 
ers. Old-fashioned heavy boots 
reached to his knees and in the hollow of his 
left arm he carried a long, rusty-looking rifle. 
For a full minute we looked each other over, 
and then he broke the silence. 

“What be you a-doing hyar, stranger?” 

“I'm looking for Old Man Walker's place,” 
said. 

“Yer be, be yer?” 

“Yes, can you tell me how to find it?” I asked. 

“I mought. “What be yer a-doing hyar?” 

This repetition of his first question sounded omi- 
nous and gave me a creepy sensation all over. In as 
few words as possible I told him. 

“You haint no revernoo?” The keen blue eyes 
searched me through and through. 

“No,” I replied, “what I have told you is the truth.” 

He seemed fairly well satisfied after another care- 
ful scrutiny of my face. 

“Wal, come on,” he said, and trailing his rifle in 
his left hand, he led the way down the trail, my horse 
sniffing at his elbow. 

Several rushing mountain streams we crossed and 
after a half-hour’s rapid walking we emerged into a 
small clearing, in the center of which stood a rough 
log-cabin. 

Smoke was curling lazily from a big stone chimney 
in its center and through the open windows and 
chinks in the logs I could see moving figures within. 
There was no porch, and sitting or lying down on the 
bare ground were several uncouth, dirty-looking chil- 
dren, and in the doorway stood a half-grown boy. 
As we approached my companion motioned to him. 

“You, Jed, look arter that horse,” he said. The 
children sat up and stared and the figures stopped 
moving in the house. “The old man reached the door 
and, poking his head inside, said: “Ma, hyars a 
stranger—be supper ready?” 

“Moughty nigh, pa.” The voice was thin and 
quavering and the old man turned to me. 

“We haint got much,” he said, “but what there be, 
yer's welcome.” I thanked him. Somehow, apologies 
for my appearance seemed out of place and I made 
none. He reached in the doorway for a chair and 
handing me the dubious-looking frame-work he found, 
he seated himself in the doorway and began to fan 
with his dilapidated headgear. 


“You haint no 
revernoo?” 
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“How much further is it to Old Man Walker’s?” I 
asked, 

“This hyars it.” 

“Then you are Mr. Walker?” 

“Pm Old Man Walker.” 

Again I felt an overpowering desire to explain, 
but couldn't. 

Jed returned from tethering my horse—there was 
no stable—and leaning against the cabin, he joined 
the group on the ground in staring wonderingly at me. 

I grew uncomfortable in the silence and could 
think of nothing to say. 

“Is there any good hunting around here?” I asked. 

“Some,” was the laconic answer. 

“Any fishing?” 

“Right smart.” 

I looked at the children and received an inspiration. 

“The little folks are most big enough for school.” 

“Skule?” 

SV GR. Site 

“There haint none.” 

. Then from the cabin came the quavering voice 
again: “Supper’s ready, pa.” 

I followed him. The cabin was divided into two 
rooms. He led me through the first which appeared 
in the dim light to be a general living-room and we 
entered the second, It seemed to be kitchen, dining- 
room and general store-room all in one. There was 
no stove, but on the wood coals in the open hearth 
were frying-pan and skillet. 

In the center was a long, rough table—clothless. 
Two low chairs were placed at one end and in front 
of each on the table were two tin plates heaped up 
with corn-bread and bacon. 

An old lamp, minus a chimney, furnished light, and 
standing just within the radius of its scanty beams 
were two shapeless women, about the same height. I 
bowed as we entered and said, “Good evening.” 

The elder replied with a simple “Evening, Stran- 
ger.” I followed the old man’s lead and took a seat 
at the table. 

We ate in silence. “The two women remained stand- 
ing. Pausing now and then in my efforts to swallow 
such unaccustomed food, I caught a glimpse of their 
faces. That of the older was. haggard, care-worn, and 
seamed with wrinkles. That of the younger was full 
but in it lurked the same tragic sadness. Her hands 
resting on the table were enormous and rough with 
toil and in the eyes of both I could see that same won- 
dering expression I had seen in those of the children 
outside and in Jed’s. 

We finished our meal as we had begun—in silence— 
and the old man led me back outside. Jed and the 
children had disappeared, but the former soon re- 


The House of Darkness 


By Reina Melcher 


One day I climbed a wind-swept hill 
And saw a house upon its height ; 

No host stood on the entrance sill, 
Nor any window showed a light. 


And yet I felt a Presence there, 

That House of Darkness dwelling in, 
A Presence poignant as despair, 

As old and piteous as sin. 


| And when I crossed the threshold o’er, 

a Although no greeting hand touched mine, 
Some unseen guide walked on before, 
And led me by a mystic sign. . 
Along the corridor we passed, 

| And onward up the winding stair; > 


Was that a footstep, light and fast? 
Or rush of wings that smote the air? 


And was it angel, devil, man 
Who halted me at length before 

The chamber where that Presence wan 
Wove spells behind its bolted door? 


This way, I thought; does madness lie, 
And frenzied turned to flee or hide, 
But lo! my guide was standing by 
And held me till the door swung wide; 


Swung wide and closed again with me 
Upon the dreadful inner side: 

I found the Presence there to be 
The Love for which my Soul had died. 
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Sitting on my horse, I looked back down the beautiful little 
valley. No trace of the cabin in the clearing could be seen; 
no sign of the squalor, the poverty, the ignorance I had wit- 
nessed, and yet, there they lived fora hundred years, asleep 


in the shadow of the hills. 


There they live today, civilization 


of the Twentieth century around and about but ever outside. 


turned and took again his position against the cabin. The 
old man pulled out a huge roll of twisted tobacco leaf and 


filled a corn-cob pipe resurrected from another pocket of 
his trousers. 


He declined my offer of a cigar and there we sat in. 


silence, smoking in the twilight. 

The smell of the pines and the shrubbery was delicious 
and breathing in the cool, clean air I managed for quite a 
while to curb my curiosity. Then I asked him many ques- 
tions of the hills, of his people, of his work and how he 
managed to live so far from his kind. 


He answered mostly in monosyllables, but, little by lit- 


tle, I gathered the following: He had always lived there, 
as had his father before him; he remembered vaguely the 
war, because it caused him so much trouble to keep out of 
it; he had gone out of the valley to bring back his wife; there 
had been many children; some were dead; the two oldest 
boys, like him, had gone out of the valley and brought back 
wives and now lived further up 
in the hills; two daughters had 
gone away to homes of their own; 
the rest I saw around him. Some 
day, some young fellow would come 
over the mountains and take Sal 
away. 
Jed, too, would go to bring back 
a wife—they lived somehow and 
that was all, 

He arose and stretched himself, 
drowsily. 

“Jed'll show yer whar yer kin 
sleep,” he said and disappeared 
through the doorway. 

I slept between my saddle- 
blankets on the floor in the kitch- 
en; Jed on a pallet in the corner. 

The old man had us up before 
daybreak next morning and after 
another silent meal of cornbread 
and bacon my horse was saddled. 

I thanked him for his hospital- 
ity and bade him good-by as he 
told me that Jed would show me 
the upper trail out of the valley. 


BATTLE 


By Mary Brent Whiteside 


No more they come in glittering panoply; 

No more the love of country calls to arms 

At the fell breath of bloody war's alarms. 

Full long it is since patriots bled to see 

The hope-illumined dawn of liberty. 

Now Peace would sooth us with her healing balms, 
Yet we deny her uninsistent charms, 

As unresigned to her fair sovereignty. 


War is yet with us, but those subtler arts 

That smite the soul, our modern strifes engage; 
Today, secure within his shelt'ring walls, 

The marksman sends abroad his poisoned darts— an 
Envenomed words that sear the printed page; 
The stronger victim stands—the weaker falls. 


The barefooted boy trotted at my horse’s head and I 
questioned him about his life, finding him far more com- 
municative than his father. 

Yes, he had heard of schools and would like to go to 
one if there were any, but he had never been further than 
the mill—that was twenty miles—and he went there every 
Saturday with the jugs and brought back white meat and 
meal; sometimes he was lonesome; there had been a brother, 
Ben, once, to hunt squirrels with, but his father had beat 
him once for showing two “revernoos” to the cabin and Ben, 
that night, had gone over the mountains and never returned; 
“ma” still watched the trail, but he didn’t think Ben ever 
would come back. Some day he would like to go to find 
Ben, but he couldn’t go yet, he had to help “pa” with the 
jugs. 

Slowly he unfolded the simple story and as he told me 
“good-by” at the top of the trail, I promised to come back 
some day—and please God I will. 

I watched him disappear down 
the trail and tried to free myself 
from the impressions that the night 
had brought. 

Sitting on my horse, I looked 
back down the beautiful little val- 
ley. No trace of the cabin in the 
clearing could be seen; no sign of 
the squalor, the poverty, the ignor- 
ance I had witnessed and yet, there 
they lived for a hundred years, 
asleep in the shadow of the hills. 
There they live today, civilization 
of the Twentieth century around 
and about but ever outside. 

As I turned my 


gives its many hundreds of thou- 
sands to a foreign mission and 
clamors to bestow its millions on 
inferior alien domestic, when 
ignorance, unaided, unsought, its 
own white brother huddles help- 
lessly, almost hopeless, at his very 
doorsteps. 


horse’s head | 
to the east and the sunlight I mar- | 
veled at a humanity that freely 


Hot Summer Days 
bring enough necessary housework 


without the fuss and heat of cooking. 


One can avoid some hot work and 
come to table “fresh as a daisy” by 
serving 


Post Toasties 


and cream 


for breakfast, lunch or supper. 


The appetizing flavour and whole- 
some nourishment found in this 
ready-to-serve food makes hot days 
more comfortable for the whole 
family. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


CAULIFLOWER, GREEN PEAS 


and many other vegetables, where 
milk is used in the cooking, are made 
creamy, rich, digestible, and are de- 
lightfully flavored by the use of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


On request, we 
will be pleased to 
. mail you our little 
booklet of Recipes. 
It will please you. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 


BLAC 


FACE PowneR 


HE 


Summer Pleasures 
are enjoyed by thousands of women who are im- 


( 


mune from complexion worries. “They are the 
users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles—that are never shiny or disfig» 
ured by exposure to the elements, anda skin always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 
refreshing, pure and harmless. 

Refuse substitutes, 
They may be dangerous. /, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c. a box of drug- 
ists or by mail. Send 10 


BEN. LEVY CO,, 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 29,125 Kingston Street 


| BOSTON, MASS. 
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16 September. 

As I was passing through the backyard yesterday afternoon, I heard con- 
siderable noise at the Guinea pig pen. I thought at first the young ones were 
squealing for something to eat, but when I crept nearer I found that the little 
white one was talking. 

At first I couldn't understand what he was saying, but after listening awhile 
I managed to catch some of the words, and presently I had no difficulty in understanding what 
was said. The young ones caught sight of me, and one of the brown ones started to run. 

“What do you want to run for?” said old whitey. 

“Why, pa, there's that old man watching us. What is he going to do?” 

“Just what he does every day. I am not afraid of him.” 

“Well, I am, pa—he looks so big and rough.” 

“That's because he’s a man, my daughter. I'm not so smooth myself.” 

“Oh, look at him, pa! What is he doing now?” cried another of the brown ones. 

“Taking a chew of tobacco, my son. I'd like to have some myself.” 

Then the little white one began to talk again, as if in answer to a question I didn’t hear. 

“That great big girl that used to come here and kick up such a racket? Well, I heard 
somebody say she’d gone off to school. Goodness knows! I hope she’ll learn how not to tickle 
my nose with a straw.” 


“She never tickled my nose,” said one of the little brown ones; “but I remember she 
flung an apple at our house and it nearly scared me to death.” 

“Why, she didn’t throw the apple,” explained the old white one; “it dropped from the 
tree 

“Pa, what does ‘dropped from the tree’ mean?” asked the brown one. 

“Oh, don’t ask such foolish questions; go to bed!” exclaimed the old white one. 

“But that girl could throw,” he went on, turning to his wife. 

“I believe you!” said the old lady; “I saw her fling something they call a ball, and it hit 
that Rufus on the shin.” 

“You shouldn’t say shin, my dear; that is naughty. You should say chin,” remarked the 
old man, solemnly. 

“Much you know of shins and chins,” snapped the old lady. 

“But, ma,” said the little white one, “why did they call her Tommy?” 

“Well,” replied old Mrs. Guinea Pig, “that was because she could throw rocks and play 
ball better than the boys could.” 

“I liked her well enough until she said one day that my eyes are red because I drink too 
much beer,” remarked the old white one. : 

“Well, I don't know but it’s true,” said the old lady; “you certainly do act mighty funny 
sometimes. I hate for our children to see you go on so. For my part, I'll be glad when the 
Tommy girl comes back. She wont be gone long. I remember that when J. C. forgot to give 
us something to eat, she used to come out and give us some herself.” 

“That's so,” said the old white one; “but I think she thought more of that brat on the 
other lot than she did of us.” 

“Why, that brat is her nephew,” said the old lady. 

“Ma, what is a nephew?” asked little whitey. 

“Oh, some kind of blood cousin,” said the mother. 

“Watch out!” cried one of the little ones; “there comes that abominable dog. They call 
him Muldoon. He'll stick his nose against this pen once too often.” 

“Oh, he's got a new collar,” cried little whitey. 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed the mother. 
of us.” 


They think a great deal more of him than they do 
“Well,” said old whitey, “his day will soon be over. “There are some young chickens in 
the pen next door—three brown ones and a white one.” 

“Oh, ma! look at the big, fat man laugh,” cried one of the brown ones. “Make him go 
away.” 

“Don't bother,” said the old lady. “How can I do anything penned up in this place?” 

About that time, an apple fell on the box and the whole crowd disappeared like a flash. 

There is no news here. Everything is just the same. “The Journal got out an extra this 
morning saying that Flannigan had escaped. But he had merely hid in another cell, while the 
sheriff and his men were hunting all over DeKalb county. 

J. C. is going to school. He seems to be having an easy time. 
when he gets home and there is no Mildred to play with. 

Tell Lillian that Miss Collier got back all safe, and said the last she saw of Mildred on 


the cars, “she was smiling and eating a sandwich”. I sent her word that Mildred always 


His hard time comes 


smiles when there is food before her. 
Give my love to Lillian, saving some for yourself, and my regards to Sister Mary Louis, 
Sister Bernard, and Sister Sacred Heart. Your affectionate 


Danny. 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his young- 
est daughter when she was attending boarding school in South Georgia 
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FALSE HUNGER 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Corrected by 
Good Food. 


There is, with some forms of stomach trou- 
ble, an abnormal craving for food which is 
frequently mistaken for a “good appetite.” 
A lady teacher writes from Carthage, Mo., 
to explain how with good food she dealt with 
this sort of hurtful hunger. 

“I have taught school for fifteen years, and 
up to nine yea o had good, average 
health. Nine yels a , however, my health 
began to fail, andféontinued to grow worse 
steadily, in spite of doctor’s prescriptions, 
and everything I could do. During all this 
time my appetite continued good, only the 
more I ate the more I wanted to eat—I was 
always hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my breakdown 
were a distressing nervousness and a loss of 
flesh. The nervousness grew so bad that 
finally it amounted to actual prostration. 
Then came stomach troubles, which were 
very painful, constipation which brought on 


piles, dyspepsia and severe nervous head- 
aches. 


“The doctors seemed powerless to help me, 
said I was overworked, and at last urged me 
Me give up teaching, if I wished to save my 
ife: 

“But this I could. not do. I kept on at it 
as well as I could, each day growing more 
wretched, my will-power alone keeping me 
up, till at last a good angel suggested that I 
try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from 
that day to this I have found it delicious, 
always appetizing and satisfying. 

“I owe my restoration to health to Grape- 
Nuts. My weight has returned and for more 
than two years I have been free from the 
nervousness, Constipation, piles, headaches, 
and all the ailments that used to punish me 
so, and have been able to work freely and 
easily.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 


Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 


advertised free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


NASTYSASSAMMDSSSMSMSMDSMSNRDMSMMDSAMAMMNMMMMAMAMMAMAMNSA 

“WAY TO SUCCESS IN THE MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
ness’’, tells how I made $18,000.00 in three years, 
exposes ‘‘outfit’’ scheme, etc. Worth dollars to you. 
Free on request. H. SYSTEM, 116, Marion, Ky. 


Girls and Boys 


If you want to wear a good GOLD WATCH 
and carrya POCKET FULL OF MONEY 
you had better write us today. 
q We are giving away some of the prettiest 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s watches you ever saw. 


W J Send a card today, and we will tell you how 


to get one. 
Address: CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wa 
or straight hair. nd a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 
ch short stem fine human hai itch to match. 


be tage. : 
Free beauty book showing latest style of haii 
dressing--also high grade swi b jours, 
wi oe , ete. Women wani to sell ow 


fe s, 
#7 ; r 8s. ANNA AYERS 
ki A Dept. A209 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 
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CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Bu 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them p 
all out. 
Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER LAWN MOWER C0. 
Box 5, Dixson, Ill. 


Wedding Iires, nyomom 


tionery. Correct Styles from an 


Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
' LYCETT 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SUNBEAMS 
From the South 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


— “The Juicy One 


De Georgia watermelon is ez juicy ez kin be, 
A-th’owiw of his green sides ter de sun; 

Hit "pears des lak’ he sayin’: “Got a crow ter pick wid me,” 
Aw I wantin’ fer ter sail in ter de fun! 
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Cartridges Win The U. S. Government Test 
rie reo YAR erano 


EXPERTS FIND THEM “THE MOST ACCURATE” 


HE tests held recently by the Board of Gov- 
ernment Experts to determine the best 
ammunition resulted in Winchester rifle car- 

tridges again being found superior to all other makes. 
All Winchester cartridges from the tiny .22 to the big .50 cal- 
iber, and all Winchester shotgun shells, are made with thesame 
care, under the same scientific supervision, and of the same 
high class of materials as the Winchester rifle cartridges 
which have won the Government tests two years in succession. 


WINCHESTER RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES are 
uniform and reliable. Their accuracy, velocity and pen- 
etration are unequalled. They are always effective 
for shooting small game, big game, dangerous game, 
and for target practice or protection. Use them and 
attain your highest degree of shooting efficiency. 


- WINCHESTER LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS are made 
with the Winchester Patent Corrugated Head, which 
is far superior to the old English system of metal lining, 
discatded in Winchester shells years ago. Uniform and 
sure primers prevent misfires, and the use of the best com- 
binations of the highest grades of powder, shot and wadding 
insures even patterns, good penetration and high velocity. 


Red W Brand of Ammunition Is Sold Everywhere 
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My, Mister Melon! 
Smack—smack—smack! 

De heart œ you is redder 
Than de face ọ me is black! 


7 
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I know de pa'fway leadiw ter de juicy melon patch, 
Whar de sweetes’ is a-kiverin’ de groun’; 

In de darkes’ night PU fin’ it—take yo’ moon an’ take yo’ match; 
TU be dar ’fo’ de worl kin turn eroun'! 
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My, Mister Melon! 
Smack—smack—smack! 
Yo’ juicy heart is redder 
Than de face o? me is black! 
A AB R 


The Rhyming Race 


Poets, I'm a-thinkin, 

Air much opposed to toil; 
They stir up the feelin’s, 

An’ they wont stir the soil! 


They sing o larks an’ daisies 
Of rivers on the run, 

But they’re layin’ low in July, 
When the world rolls in the sun! 


MONN NONO KO NO NON NON NO NO NONONONONO! 


They know about the lightnin’, 
Aw whar the thunders born, 
But they’re mighty—mighty quiet 
When it comes to plowin' corn. 
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But the worl’ must have its singers, 
An’ I reckon that a song 

In the shadder—in the sunshine— 
Helps the toilin’ folks along! 
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Don’t You Listen 


Don't you lissen, chilluns, 
Ter Satan, night or day: 
Wen de Lion gives a picnic 
All de creeturs stays away. 


Still yo? watch a-keepin’, 
Heres de pint ter make: 
Wen de 'gator say he sleepin’ 
He is allus wide awake! 


Dis here life'll bring you 
Trouble Eas’ an’ Wes’, 
But de Hornet never sting 
Ef you don’t fool roun’ his nes’! 
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The Wishy-Wishy One 


If I had the universe 
In my own control, 
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AGE ought to be above suspicion—both 
in Zooks and service. 
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ESE SES ES SESE ES SESE EES SEE EE National Veneer Products Company, Station H20, Mishawaka, Indiana 


T'd have the stars for ten-pins, 
The moon a ball to roll, 

But you think I would be happy, 
With this Wishy-Wishy soul? 
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When Night Came 


When Night came I sighed for Morning: 


When the Morning came with Light 
Then it was a still voice whispered . 
“God was with the Night!” 
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Fashion Note 


The bluebird is presidin’ 
In the millinery store, 

Aw the rattlesnake is sewin’ 
His buttons on, once more! 


INDESTRUCTO Luggage has class— 
quality—dependability sticking out of every 
line. It inspires confidence—sug gests stability. 


INDESTRUCTO 


Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Hat Boxes, Thermal Cases, Golf Bags, etc. 


Are the kind you'll be proud to carry with you anvwhere. Goods of known quality 
—genuine materials and service. The INDESTRUCTO Trunk this year is canvas 
covered —the corners are doubly reinforced —Government Bronze finish—interior 
finish, tan linen lining, full paneled with cedar— beautiful—artistic—sold everywhere. 
~ INDESTRUCTO Hand Luggage is fashioned on new lines—stylish—exclu- 
sive. Our frames, hardware and leathers are the finest the market affords—ample 
vartety—specially constructed veneer bottoms. 

If you can’t secure INDESTRUCTO hand luggage in your neighborhood, 
address our mail order department. Full information on INDESTRUCTO 


Trunks and Luggage and your dealer’s name on request. 
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The Recollections of 
Alex H. Stephens 


was related how Mr. Ste- 
phens was elected to the 
United States Senate but 
was not permitted to take his 
seat as a member of that body. 
Some of his views of the times are contained in the following 
letter, written to Hon. Montgomery Blair, February 3, 1867: 
“For your letter and the pamphlets, I return my thanks. 
I have carefully read General Blair's speech . . . If both 
races would act rightly, all might move on smoothly. No 
labor is so well suited to the South and nothing is more 
essential to the direction of that labor than the superior 
skill and provident care of the white man. All possible 
effort should be made to bring about harmonious action. 
This can only be done in conformity with nature. The 
natural inequality must be recognized. With this, should 
follow ample legal protection for the weak against the 
strong . . . After the most intense study, I have come to 
the conclusion that one of three results will be the issue of 
our race question: (1) The races will be brought to har- 
monious action on the line indicated. (2) A war of races 
ending in the destruction of one or the other. (3) Exodus 
of the black race. A few of my many reasons for pre- 
ferring the first to General Blair’s colonization idea are: 
(1) I believe it to be to the interest of both races to live 
together on the basis outlined, if it can be worked. (2) The 
expense of removing three and a half million’ people would 
be enormous—probably more than the Government could 
meet. (3) The sufferings and loss of life attending the 
migration of such a vast multitude would be enough to shock 
human nature. (4) The negro race cannot maintain civiliza- 
tion except when in contact with a higher type of humanity.” 
He devoted his time of political inaction to writing his 
“Constitutional View of the War Between the States,” and 
his “School History of the United States.” In 1881, he 
wrote a “History of the United States.” The first is his 
masterpiece. The London Saturday Review said of it, “No 
contribution to the history of the Civil War of equal value 
has yet been made, or is likely to be made, unless some one 
of General Lee’s few surviving lieutenants should do for 
the military history of the struggle what Mr. Stephens has 
done for its political aspect.” He taught “for recreation” 
a law class of young men who “agree to reimburse me here 
after for their board.” 


T THE July instalment, it 
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Views Concerning Horace Greeley 


His “War Between the States” brought him $35,000 in 
royalties on a sale of 70,000 copies. A newspaper venture 
absorbed most of the profits from his books, and his bounties 
and hospitalities kept him in straits. He bought, in 1871, 
the Atlanta Sun that he might have columns of his own in 
which to fight the proposed coalition of the Liberal-Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties; which coalition came about, 
however, with Greeley for Presidential standard-bearer in 
1872. His course in opposing Greeley was unpopular. Be- 
fore an Atlanta audience, December 20, 1872, he said: 

“Three weeks ago I was requested for my views on the 
public situation. I appointed the second day after the 
election. When the time arrived, I was not here. Mr. 
Greeley’s obsequies were being performed. I knew him 
well, Between us personally never a harsh word or feeling 
passed. He was as truly an honest man as any I ever met. 
That is true, notwithstanding our great political differences. 
He belonged to that party which advocated centralized 
government; that doctrine and party I could not favor. It 
was inappropriate for me to speak of matters which had 
necessary reference to him, in the hour of his funeral. I 
have canvassed Georgia for twenty years. I have been dis- 
eased and infirm all that time. I have made more than a 
thousand appointments, perhaps, and never failed to fill more 
than two till now: these by an occurrence which laid me 
aside for two months [the Cone encounter], and that some 
of you may remember. These matters I state in reply to 
a fling at me in the papers. 

“The charge had been made that I was not in accord 
with the people of Georgia, that I do not move with her 
Democracy. What are the principles of her Democracy? 
Were they not the principles adopted in this hall in August, 
1870? Who brought them here? That brother of mine to 
whom such touching allusion has been made. That brother 
came from my house. “They brought you into power. . . 


Am I thus accused because I did not go with the Conven- 


tion of 1872 in its nomination of Greeley—when the majority 
adopted the candidate but utterly refused the platform? I 
did not think that good policy. You all know now its results. 

. . The liberties of this country depend on these princi- 
ples taught by the Revolutionary fathers: that this is a 
great confederated republic and not a consolidated empire. 
With a hundred and fifty thousand earnest men, there will 
be no difficulty that cannot be overcome in recovering our 
liberties. There are true men at the North, men true to 
Democratic principles in New Hampshire, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts. It is a great mistake to suppose that there are 
not true men there, as true, liberty-loving men as you are.” 


Edited by 
MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 


“The principles that brought 
you into power” is a reference 
to the Georgia Platform in 
1870, framed by Mr. Stephens 
and his brother. On this plat- 
form the State wrested her gov- 
ernment from carpet-bag rule. In the fall of 1872, the 
people sent Mr. Stephens to represent his old Eighth Dis- 
trict in Congress. He was again in the seat which he had 
occupied for sixteen years, and perhaps he was more at 
home in it than he had ever been when presiding over the | 
Confederate Senate. He had an influence there that had | 
never been his in the Confederate Senate. He addressed 
himself to his old task of reconciling sections, preserving 
peace, and, as always, of proclaiming the sacredness of the 
Constitution. A newspaper described his appearance: 


A Newspaper Description of Mr. Stephens 


“An immense cloak, a high hat, and peering somewhere 
out of the middle a thin, pale, sad face. How anything so 
small and sick and sorrowful could get here all the way from 
Georgia is a wonder. If he were laid out in his coffin, he 
needn’t look any different, only then the fires would have 
gone out in the burning eyes. Set as they are in the wax- 
white face, they seem to burn and blaze. That he is here 
at all to offer the counsels of moderation and patriotism 
proves how invincible is the soul that dwells in this sunken 
frame. He took the modified oath in his chair, and his 
friends picked him up in it and carried him off as if he 
were a feather.” 

“Whatever he wants done is done, and every measure he 
advocates passes,” a Northern paper said kindly but not 
quite correctly. He tried to adapt himself to conditions, 
doing the best he could “with circumstances as they arise,” 
according to the rule he cites so often in his Journal. For 
instance, believing Tilden to be the legally elected president, 
he advised acceptance of the finding for Hayes because re- 
sistance might have plunged the country into another war. 
He was criticized for this and for several other stands that 
he took, but events or a maturer consideration justified him 
in each case. His speech on the unveiling of Carpenter’s 
picture of Lincoln, “The signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,” was the dramatic event of his term of 1878 in 
the House. It is no mean proof of his wisdom and tact 
that he discharged his office of representing the South on 
this occasion in a manner approving itself to both sections. 
Yet he simply told the truth as he saw it. The larger part 
of his tribute to Mr. Lincoln personally is printed in the 
earlier instalments of this work; taking up its concluding 
sentences, we produce his statement of Lincoln’s purpose 
and the South’s part in emancipation: 

“Every fountain of his heart was ever overflowing with 
the ‘milk of human kindness? From my attachment to him, 
so much the deeper was the pang in my: breast at the hor- 
rible manner of his taking off. . . . Emancipation was not 
the chief object of Mr. Lincoln in issuing the Proclama- 
tion. His chief object, to which his whole soul was devoted, 
was the preservation of the Union, The Proclamation itself 
did not declare free all the colored people of the Southern 
States; it applied only to those parts of the country then in 
resistance to the Federal authorities. If the emancipation 
of the colored race be a boon or a curse to them, then, repre- 
senting the Southern States here, I must claim in their be- 
half, that the freedom of that race was never consummated 
and could not be until the Southern States sanctioned the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which they did, every one of them, 
by their own former constituencies.” 


His Use of the Pardoning Power 


He pleaded for friendship between the sections, for con- 
scientious discharge of duty to the negro, and for faithful 
adherence to the Constitution. This was the spirit of F's 
every argument as long as he was in the House. In 1882, 
he retired from Congress, after a service, all told, of twenty- 
six years, to become Governor of Georgia, accepting the 
position in spite of great age and feebleness, because her 
people assured him that he alone could unite her jarring 
factions and heal her political wounds. Transference of his 
domestic life from his familiar quarters at the National 
Hotel, Washington, and his beloved Liberty Hall to the 
Executive Mansion in Atlanta was a trial for him at his 
years, but he was deeply touched at the mark of public 
confidence which placed him there. During his brief period 
of office he was very busy and not unhappy. The one 
criticism recorded of his administration is that he made 
excessive use of the pardoning power. 

Again, we take up the thread of his family life. A ro- 
mance grew out of his brother’s visit to him at Fort War- 
ren, where Mrs. Salter and her daughters were his good 
angels. Judge Stephens and Mary Salter had met before, 
when she was very young and when they were both visitors 
in Washington City, where her uncle, Joseph C. Ives, and 
nis wife, the sister of Senator Semmes, were living and were 
as great social favorites as they afterward found themselves 
in Richmond. During the war, Colonel Ives, though a New 
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Yorker, was on Mr, Davis’s personal staff, his sympathies following those of 
his wife. “The development of an attachment, which ended in marriage in 1867, 
was the natural sequence of the meeting between Linton and Mary at Fort 
Warren, a sequence that gave much happiness to Mr. Stephens as well as to 
themselves. A great sorrow befell Mr. Stephens in 1875 when Linton died, and 
the “light of his life’ went out. But he found relief from grief in renewed 
public activities and in fresh interests in friends and associates and in the 
young nieces and nephews that clustered around him. Upon “Billy”, as William 
Grier Stephens was affectionately called, Linton’s mantle most nearly fell. 
Billy died, and then John A. Stephens became the staff of the statesman’s de- 
clining years. From Mr, Stephens’s numerous letters to John, space must be 
claimed here for a few characteristic extracts; as for this, written at Liberty 
Hall to John in Atlanta just before the Convention of 1870 to which Judge 
Stephens and Herschel V. Johnson were delegates: 

“I wish you would go to the postoffice and get me 500 stamped envelopes. 
Linton tells me he will be in the Convention. I have written Governor John- 
son asking him to come and see me on his way to Atlanta. Shall I take the 
liberty of inviting him to your house? Or, will you write to me and ask me 
to extend an invitation to him for you? I know the Governor’s means are 
limited, and it may be that it would be very acceptable to him to be invited 
to stop with a friend. I know that in my life such an invitation would on 
many occasions have been very acceptable. If he accepts, I want you to con- 
sider the extra expense as chargeable to me. I will willingly foot the bills 
for all the good eating—and he likes good eating—that you may furnish him.” 

After the death in 1881 of Harry, Mr. Stephens’s trusted head-servant at 
Liberty Hall, Mr. Stephens wrote from Washington: 

“Be sure and attend Harry’s sale. I want you to buy all the shucks, corn, 
etc, unless the bids go above the town price. I do have sympathy for the 
poor old horses and will give more for them than they are worth. I should 
buy them simply to feed them. If my feelings are thus for dumb brutes 
which have served me faithfully, how much stronger are they to human beings. 
I wish Eliza and her children to have all the aid in my power to render them 
comfortable. I shall write her of my views of what she shall do and what I 
will do to aid her. I wish you to attend to having her dower properly assigned. 
My deed to Harry is of record.” 

Rarely is there a letter that does not provide in some way for an old 
servant or some other beneficiary. One knows not whether to smile or sigh at 
Mr. Stephens’s quaint interest in the family babies, as displayed in thoughtful 
epistles to “Sister Mary” and “Cousin Emma” (John’s wife) about the trials 
of these infant prodigies in croup and measles. His care for business and 
domestic affairs of his nephews was unfailing. “I was exceedingly anxious to 
know how you were fixed up for the reception of Cousin Emma; whether you 
had got your furniture moved in time to occupy your house that night,” he 
writes, on John’s moving to Atlanta in 1869. 


Mr. Stephens and the State Road 


This to John, in 1870, is a blow at graft: 

“What Mr, meant by what he said to you about the State Road, I 
cannot conjecture. °I do not wish you to have anything to do with him. Lobby- 
ing before a corrupt legislature is one of the lowest and meanest businesses 
anybody can engage in. A legal opinion, professionally given, has no sort of 
impropriety in it. I have given such in more cases than one. In such, I rep- 
resent a client’s interest before the Legislature as I would before a court. But 
this is a very different thing from becoming interested in procuring legislation 
not as a matter of legal right and duty, but of policy, and that, too, without 
any consideration of the public interests. Were I a member of the Legislature, 
I should advocate a sale or lease of the State Road if I could get it effected 
upon proper terms, but nothing could induce me as an attorney to accept a 
fee or reward from outside parties to procure such legislation. If a question 
of law should arise as to how such a lease or sale was to be perfected, I should 
not hesitate to charge a proper professional fee for giving an opinion. But I 
could never be induced to offer an opinion to influence the Legislature to sell 
or lease the road. That, in my judgment, would be exceedingly reprehensible. 
I hope you will even have nothing to do with parties who can make such propo- 
sitions to you.” 

It happened that the road was leased later in the year, and Mr. Stephens 
took an interest to the “extent of his property.” The next year, there was a 
cry of “swindle”. When information seeming to show that the State had been 
cheated in the lease was received by Mr. Stephens, he promptly deeded his 
holdings back to the Commonwealth. 

John and “Cousin Emma” entered the Executive Mansion with him. He 
made John Adjutant-General of Georgia, a position held by the gallant ex- 
confederate until the year before his death in 1887. Never in the history of 
the Mansion before or since have so many needy people and so many tramps 
been fed there in the same length of time. Whoever happened to be in the 
house when a meal was announced was invited to partake. 

An authentic instance cited as an illustration of executive hospitality was 
that of a red-faced Irishman claiming to be a priest and who, when gently 
asked by his host: “Father, ask a blessing,” stammered, stuttered, and had 
to admit that he didn’t know how, whereupon the host—the soul of sweet 
charity—asked it himself and by quiet talk covered up the impostor’s blunder. 

“Cousin Emma” dutifully endeavored to keep the gubernatorial nose from 
the grindstone. One morning she entered Mr. Stephens’s room where he was 
dictating to his secretary, and proudly displayed her accounts, showing a 
good saving in housekeeping for the month. “Uncle Alex” praised her thrift 
and turning to his secretary said: “Seidell, add $25 to the check in that last 
letter for the woman who asked me to help her.” 

From the Sesqui-Centennial in Savannah, where the people greeted him 
lovingly, Mr. Stephens came back to the Mansion to die. Sunday at dawn, 
March 4, 1883, after a brief illness, he breathed his last. Thursday he was 
laid to rest in a vault in Oakland cemetery, pending removal of his remains 
to Crawfordville, where he now sleeps in the grounds at Liberty Hall. 

While he lay in state in the Capitol,in Atlanta, many -of the poorest class 
aki whites came from a distance to pay their respects. Many negroes came. 
Never before in the history of Atlanta was there such 
the long line of military ; 


a funeral procession as 
j and civic bodies and mourning populace which fol- 
lowed him to the tomb. Not only in Georgia, not only in the South, was 
public tribute paid to his memory. In far-off Vermont, state offices were 
closed on the day of his funeral and the National flag was displayed at half- 
mast over the Capitol. When the news of his death reached “Washington 
City, the House of Representatives adopted a resolution expressing “heartfelt 


A se with the people, not only of Georgia, but of the whole country in 
e loss of a statesman and a patriot.” 


(THE END) 
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This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all 
you can ask in a motor car: 


**30°* Touring Car, 
5-Passenger,—$1500 
Including magneto, Prest-O-Lite, tank, 
gas lamps, oil lamps, top, windshield, 

ventilated fore-doors, horn, tools 


Chalmers Motor Cars for 1912 


“30” Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1 500—Including magneto, gas lamps, oil lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, ventilated fore-doors, horn, full set of tools. 


“30” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1500— Equipment same as “30” Touring Car. 
“30” Torpedo Runabout, 2-passenger, $1500—Including magneto, gas lamps, oil 


lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, tire irons, horn, tools. 


“Thirty-six” Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1800—Including Chalmers self-starter, 
Continental demountable rims, Bosch dual ignition system, black enameled 
Solar gas lamps and oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 36x4-inch tires, four forward 
speed transmission,long stroke motor—4{ x54", ventilated fore-doors, tire irons. 
“Thirty-six” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800— Equipment same as Touring Car. 
“Thirty-six” Berline Limousine, $3250—Including full equipment. 
“Thirty-six” Cab Side Limousine, $3000—Including full equipment. 


“Forty” Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750—Including Bosch dual ignition system, 
black enameled Solar gas lamps and oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, auxiliary 
seats, ventilated fore-doors, top, windshield, 36x4-inch tires, tire irons, tools, horn. 


“Forty” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750 —Equipment same as Touring Car. 
“Forty” Detachable Pony Tonneau, $2750—Equipment same as Touring Car. 


ERE are the motor car pace makers for 1912. 
The Chalmers “30,” $1500—the new 
“Thirty-six,” $1800—the reliable, standardized 
“Forty,” $2750. 
When the Chalmers “30” was announced four 
years ago, the words “astounding value” were 
used to describe it. It set a new standard. 


Each season since, we have greatly increased the 
value of our cars without increasing the’ prices. 
And now for 1912 we say to the motor buying pub- 
lic, that this year more than ever before we offer 
you “astounding values” in Chalmers cars. 


The “30” last year sold for $1750, fully equipped. 
Think of it this year—refined and improved in 
every possible way, with ventilated fore-door bodies, 
inside control, magneto, gas lamps Prest-O-Lite 
tank, top and windshield—for $1500! 


The Chalmers “Thirty-six”—a car of greater size 
and increased power—ieaves nothing to be desired. 
Its long stroke motor is a great puller; a wonderful 
hill climber and gives you a.l the speed you want. 

The four forward speed transmission—until now found only 
on the highest priced makes—gives a flexibility of control 
hitherto unknown on medium priced cars. 

The new Chalmers compressed air self-starter does away 
with the last of the original inconveniences of automobiling. 

The body is big, roomy, luxurious. Big wheels and tires, 
ample springs, splendid upho-s ering assure comfort. s 

In our plan of business, your interests and ours are mutual. 
We have been unable to find any brand of salesmanship equal 
to quality in the goods; or any sort of advertising one-half so 
effective as good words spoken by those who know the merit 
of Chalmers cars. 

We guarantee Chalmers cars to be free from defects in ma- 
terial and parts. For one year we will replace free any 


defective parts if returned to us for inspection. 


It is impossible, for lack of space, to show pictures and give 
detailed descriptions, but we shall be glad, on request, to send 
our complete new catalog. 


“Thirty-six?” Touring Car 
5-passenger, -$1800 
Long stroke motor, Chalmers self-starter, 
four forward speeds, Bosch dual igni- 
tion, Solar gas lamps and Prest-O-Lite 
tank, ventilated fore-doors, 36x4-inch 
tires, Continental demountable rims 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich, 
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THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Write us today for Booklet 13 on Accessories you need 
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A Spotless Collar Will Blaze The Way 
To A Good Position 


Cleanliness is an invaluable asset. It is es- 
sential that one be both clean and capable. 
Where there’s dirt, there’s usually shirk. 
Wear a clean, white, smartly shaped collar 
every day. 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collar 


The same collar you have always worn— 
only waterproofed. Permanently clean. 


Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
At your dealer’s, or by mail on receipt of price. Write for booklet 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 


l WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you aro honest and ambitious write me 

today, No matter where you liveor what 

your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 

Representative of my Company in your town; 

2 start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual ny Saeed for men without 
Capital to become independent for life, 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE, 
Write today, 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M356 Marden Bullding 


n. Re MARDEN Washington, D. O. 


President 


Risky to cut corns—may cause blood- 
poisoning. Makes them grow faster, too, 


A-Corn Salve takes them out by the roots, 
15 Cents at druggists’ or by mail, 
Giant Chemical Co,, Philadelphia 


Subscription 
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Why don’t you send us 
your name and address? 


q We will make you a proposi- 
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open your eyes. 
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The Witchery of t 


(Continued 


no other name. A little while I poised my boat, as I lis- 
tened, for the singer sang a new song, yet not so different. 
Each word I drank in, though with the fluctuating breeze 
of that night, I must need give my boat attention or it would 
have drifted by. It was not the words I heard that held me 
spellbound, nor scarcely the beauty of the singer, for though 
she was grace itself, and though her skirts and hair beto- 
kened youth, and though her bare arms were as graceful as 
they were shapely, she seemed determined not to let me come 
so near as to see her as I sought to see—in fact, I could 
find no reason save a real and fundamental love which held 
me as again I listened: 


“Longing, longing! All of life is longing 
For the things that never are! 

Dreaming, dreaming! Happiness is dreaming 
For beloved ones held afar! 

Sighing, sighing! Never ends this sighing 
While these bonds my joys still bar! 

Loving! Loving! Then at last what loving 
When there drops my hero from a star!” ` 


With a strangely sweet, and yet withal discordant twang 
of her guitar, the music ended, and she gazed at me, striv- 
ing quietly to hold motionless the boat which the wind still 
strove to shove away. She gazed; and somehow, she seemed 
to be inquiring. It was clear that with the many nights’ 
experiences, when I had listened but not intruded, she had 
grown to feel she almost knew me. 

I wondered, then, what I could say. I cudgeled a slow 
brain for words so compelling as to hold her against the 
fear my voice might cause. And while I waited, there came 
the chance. The filmy stuff which hid her face was flapping 
and flying in the breeze; she grasped at it, and held it, 
then released it; and as the thing no longer felt her hand’s 
restraint, it flapped again, and from above her forehead 
something floated out, and dropped almost into my boat. 
It was but a bow of ribbon, such as they are wont to wear at 
Willowhaven School; but it was more—it was opportunity. 

“PH rescue it,” I whispered, not unmindful of the hour, 
or of scholastic espoinage escaped, “TI rescue it or swim 
to the lake and back.” 

“Oh, don’t, sir!” I heard her scarcely breathe. But there 
was no chance for even useless heroism. In a moment more, 
with the dripping bow in hand, I clambered from my boat. 
She had drawn her scarf about her, and had risen as if for 
flight. 

“Do you dare to come in here?” she whispered. 

“I would dare anything for singing such as I have heard! 
Reward me, sweet singing lady, for this ornament returned! 
Sing again!” and dropping on the roots which projected 
about the old willows, I made to stay. 

“But, sir, the lady preceptresses of Willowhaven—” 

“Are sweetly slumbering now, I have no doubt. Yet, I— 
I can never sleep again unless I hear you sing!” 

“I cannot sing to you, sir!” Her voice was very soft, and 
sweet—almost the sweetness born of fright. 

“But why not to me?” 

“My songs are all love songs. I could not sing them to 
a mere man. “They mean too much to me, but nothing at all 
to you.” 

“You mean that I have never loved, and therefore—” 

“Oh, sir; pray go! All men love too much. Mere men—” 

And then lest the colloquy should cease, I perjured me 
most deeply. 

“I'm no mere man—l've never even claimed to love. But 
I could love—even now I do— Oh, will you not believe that 
I have, as I said before, only drifted down from Mars Po 

“You have never loved—never before? I thought it would 
be so! And yet you ought to go. Please go!” 

I glanced up at her. The wind was still toying with her 
draperies. In the little light the hidden star obtruded there 
beneath those ancient trees, I could see, or thought to see, 
the cold perfection of her shapely throat. 

“Where shall I go? I cannot go back to Mars, till you 
have sung again, sweet child.” 

“I am no child,” she said, with all the scorn that they 
of Willowhaven hurl at such fair compliments. “Another 
such a thrust, and I shall go! But do you very much de- 
sire—” Before her question was complete, the quick strings 
of her guitar had interrupted her, and she began to sing: 


” 


“Oh, how will I know you, sweet love? 
Oh, how can I tell you, for true? 
Oh, how will I know that you're you? 
Perhaps yowll float down from the blue— 
For surely, all truth is above! 
Will you seek me out boldly, 
Or wait for me coldly? 
Oh, how will I know you, sweet love?” 


For a moment I forgot all my good resolutions. I ban- 
ished every remembrance of those other things, and slipping 
up beside her on the rustic bench, I took the guitar from her 
hands, played again the chords, while both of us sang, softly, 
I peering through the darkness at her wonderful face. I 
dropped the guitar, and as I took her hand, she seemed no 
longer to vii 

“Dear one,” I said, “you must have known when I floated 
by that it was Cuthbert, your true love!” I blush when I 
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think of all I said—but I knew that the place was Willow- 
haven! 

“Cuthbert? Oh, sir,” and she laughed ever so sweetly, 
as she whispered, “What is your real name?” 

“I swear it is Cuthbert,” zealously I declared; and then 
I ventured, as I held her hand, so soft and girlish, “though 
I seem to have loved you before time was, I can think of 
no name for you but ‘dearest’.” 

For a moment she tantalized me. 

“What better do you want?” she barely breathed. Then 
I seized her in my arms and held her till I heard the beating 
of her heart. I knew she loved me, no matter what conven- 
tions might be hedging us about.- The moments swiftly fled. 
I knew that I must go. 

“But I told you,” I said, “told you truly; for I am Cuth- 
bert, and none other. Tell me, dearest—I must know!” 

“But what other name?” she insistently whispered. 

“Cuthbert! Just Cuthbert! Nothing more! Now tell 
me!” I cried. W." 

“Then, Cuthbert, you shall know the truth. Clotilda is ` 
my true and only Christian name. That, and only that.” 

“But,” I objected, “no one is christened : Clotilda, now- 
adays. You do not believe that Cuthbert is my name.” 

“Oh, I do, indeed. I cannot disbelieve you,” she whis- 
pered. “But I was not christened ‘nowadays’—it was ‘yes- 
ternight,” at least.” 

Just then, in the gloom that overhung the rambling halls 
of Willowhaven School, a light twinkled, and then went out. 

“Oh,” she whispered in horror, “Pl be caught, and then 
expelled.. Good-night, dear Cuthbert!’ For a moment I 
held her in a tight embrace, and then she was gone, while I, 
dropping noiselessly into my boat, floated down to the lake 
in a drunken stupor of joy before I thought that my habi- 
tation would lead me up the stream, 

Seven nights the music again sounded, late, upon that 
river. Seven nights I sought the fair musician, and in the 
dusk of moonless eventide, I swore my love and perjured 
my eternal soul full seven times seven with oaths that I had 
never before loved anybody at any time; while Clotilda, out 
of the girlish innocence of her heart, drank in my base delu- 
sions; and though I'sought to come to the door of the school, 
I failed. Nor would she say more of herself than to declare 
by all the saints that Clotilda was her lawful name, and that 
Willowhaven was her home—for now. Then I resorted to 
artifice, only to find, in the neighboring village, that in Wil- 
lowhaven School there were really three Clotildas, coming 
from three quarters of the land—and all miserable failures 
in scholarship, wherefore they were now plodding through 
the summer. Even there the story ended; but I thought of 
Mrs. Montagu, and knew that love was not an attribute of 
the high-brows! So I gave it up, and was happy, till the 
cloud that overhung my sky at last burst: my lawyer sum-  — 
moned me back to the city in hot haste. 

In the darkness of the night, I thrust aside those gauzy 
filaments which were the fair Clotilda’s notable adornment, 
and, holding her close in my arms, I kissed her lips, and — 
murmured that I must go to the city for a day or so. 7 

“But why, dear one?” she whispered. 

“A matter of some bonds.” 

“Bonds are things one buys and sells?” 

“Yes,” and I added under my breath, “or pays to be 
free from.” For mine, just then, were the bonds of matri- 
mony.. And pledging my return, and speedily, I left her 
lonely and alone, and on the next night caught my train 
for the city. 

My lawyer had planned for a meeting between himself, . 
myself, Mrs. Montagu, and her counsel. And there was 
Amelia, high-browed and accusing. Her gown was the most 
hideous thing I ever saw her wear. Only once—no, several 
times, but each time at the same person—did I see her smile. 
When I came, she was having a priv.te interview with that 
lawyer, my lawyer. And she smiled at him sweetly. In- — 
stantly, I saw the whole game: he was a bachelor; they — 
twain would rob me, and then, then! For an instant my ` 
anger arose toward my low -minded, undermining counsel. 
Then I thought of dear Clotilda, innocently awaiting me by 
a star-lit river, and I yearned for freedom and Clotilda, 
and prayed high heaven to be merciful to that lawyer, ` 
though a sinner! As for him and Mrs. Amelia Montagu, IS 
wished them much joy, but very secretly, lest they should — 
know that I knew. p 

The climax had come. Amelia had increased her de- 
mands, and I made up my mind to accept, but I made one ~ 
last demand for leniency. À 

“If Mr. Montagu,” slowly and severely began Amelia, 
“had any excuse, it would be different. If he could even 
deny an attachment to a certain other woman—” 

“I deny nothing,.and admit nothing, Mrs. Montagu,” I 
retorted, hotly. 4 

“Of course not! You can’t! You are guilty! You” 
should pay for that, and pay roundly! PI just leave it all 
to your lawyer, and mine!” Then my anger rose. I shook 
my fist in all their faces, 

“I don't want any compromise settlement!” I cried. “Let — 
the court settle it in the open. Crack your whip, Mrs. Mon- — 
tagu! Let these scalawag lawyers do their worst! I am 
no more anxious for freedom than you seem to be!” and, — 
seizing my hat, I rushed away, to the amazement of them all. | 

It was a bitter task that lay before me—the task of 
going back to poor, innocent little Clotilda, and admitting — 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Half-Year’s Sales, 220,00 


For the six months ending July 1 we made and sold 


220,000 automobile tires. 
110,000: 


In the first half of 1910 we sold 
In the first half of 1909 we sold 34,000. 


Within two years the demand for Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires has multiplied six times over. 

The reason is this: Tens of thousands of motorists have 
proven by use that these patented tires cut tire bills in two. 


A Tire Revolution 


The Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire—the final 
result of 12 years spent in tire making—has 
changed the whole tire situation. 


Sixty-four leading motor car makers con- 
tracted with us for these patented tires for the 
season of 1911. And motor car owners are 
adopting these tires faster than we can supply 
them. 


Men used to think that standard tires were 
pretty much alike. Few had any very strong 
preference. But these tremendous advantages 
—No-Rim-Cut and oversize—have brought the 
demand like an avalanche to the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. And they will win you when 
you know them. 


—are simply slipped to the opposite side 
when you change from clincher tires. 

Then these flanges curve outward, as shown 
in the picture. The tire when deflated comes 
against a rounded edge. Rim-cutting is made 
impossible. 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


They have found that they cannot be rim-cut. 
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They have 


learned that the oversize saves blow-outs. 
No-Rim-Cut tires—costing the same as standard old- 
type tires—have given them double service. They have told 


others, and the others told others. 


Thus the demand for 


these tires has grown like a flood. Ask some of the users— 
you'll find them everywhere—to tell you about these tires. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the base. 
They do not, like clinchers, need to be hooked 
tothe rim. Not even tire bolts are needed. 


The reason lies in 126 braided wires which 
we vulcanize into the tire base. These wires 
make the tire base unstretchable. The tire 
cannot come off without removing the flange, 
because no possible force can stretch it over 
the flange. 


This tire when inflated grasps the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. You re- 
move this tire by unlocking one rim flange, 
like any quick-detachable tire. There are no 
hooks to “freeze”? into the rim flange, so there 
is nothing to pry out. 


loosen—form the only practical way yet in- 
vented for making a tire of this type. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, where the flanges curve 
outward, have an extra flare. See the picture. 
Because of this fact we can fit the rim, and 
still make the tire 10% oversize. And we do 
this, without adding extra price. 


This oversize means 10% more air—10% 
greater carrying capacity—than a tire of rated 
size. And that extra capacity, with the aver- 
age car, adds 25% to the tire mileage. 


This added 10% takes care of the extras— 
the top, glass front, gas tank, extra tire, etc. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


No-Rim-Cut tires fit any standard rim for 
quick-detachable tires. Also demountable 
rims The rim flanges—which are removable 


With the old-type tire—the clincher tire— 
these removable 
rim flanges 
must be set to 
curve inward. 
The thin edge of 
the flange then 
digs into the tire. 
When the tire is 
deflated by punc- 
ture these flanges ° 
may rim-cut the 
tire beyond re- 
pair in running a 
single block, 


This braided wire feature 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


is controlled 
by our patents., 
Others have 
tried twisted 
wires—others a 
single wire. For 
all makers, of 
course, seek to 
imitate this tire. 
But our flat _ tires. 
tapes of braided 
wires, which 
need no welding 
—which never 
can break or 


It avoids overloading which, with clincher 
tires, is almost universal. It saves blow-outs. 


These two features together—No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—under average conditions, will 
cut tire bills in two. Yet they cost the same 
as standard clincher tires. The saving is en- 
tirely clear. 


Those are the reasons why men who know 
are demanding the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


Our latest Tire Book—based on 12 years of 
tire making—is filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire G Rubber Company, Second Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


myself to be a dastardly liar—but her lover still! But 
the second night thereafter I faced that task, just the 
same. And ere midnight had cast its spell on the 
stream, I heard her sweet voice, now wailingly miser- 
able and lonesome, That night I interrupted the song, 
as I rushed to her, and tearing away that filmy scarf, 
covered her face with hot kisses, and felt them ar- 
dently returned. Then I told her the whole wretched 
tale, without a single reservation or lie. She did not 
shrink from me, but presently I knew that she was 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, Cuthbert!” she whispered, “it will break my 
heart if this happiness must end. I never before had 
the slightest conception of it.” 

“Nor I,” I cried. “Clotilda, tell me where you live, 
and who you are—your whole name, that we may 
plan.” 

“Oh, Cuthbert,” she whispered still, “I cannot tell 
you all! It breaks my heart, after this happiness, to 
be—” and I knew that she was terrified. 

“Speak, dear one! No admission an innocent girl 
like you can make need terrify you so! And nothing 
you will say will change my eternal love for you.” 

“I believe you, dear,” she whispered again; then 
kissed me once more, as if fearful that it might be 
the last time. I was disturbed, but I knew that I 
loved her, come what might. 

“Dear Cuthbert,” she said, but now for the first 
time in all our meetings she spoke aloud, but still the 
voice was sweet, “dear Cuthbert, I have been so fool- 
ish all my life—I have missed so much that I would 
have been indeed poor without.” 

Ah! I knew that voice. I struck a match. 

“Amelia,” I said, my eyes blinking in the light, 
“this is monstrous! You are in New York! I have 
heard through that lawyer from you every day.” 

“No,” she answered, “not monstrous, but heavenly! 
I have been in New York only when you were—but I 
had a terrible time to get that lawyer to give us a 
chance, and before we came he made me sign that 
dreadful paper about the money I never wanted. 
Cuthbert, in Quebec I awoke and thought out the 
reason of things. Then I knew that all I wanted was 
you, alone—you and the things we had both missed.” 

Somehow I had the sense to know that this radiant 
young person in the childish garb was not Amelia— 
despite her admissions—that now there was no Amelia, 
anywhere! This was my own Clotilda, and I would 
not believe the unceasing witchery of the water. . 

So I ventured a test. “But you swore by heaven 
that Clotilda was your name—your only name. You 
could not, did not, falsely swear!” I wailed. 


“And so it was. Christened Clotilda, I was ignorant 
till all this counseling with lawyers came to pass that 
parents have not the right thereafter to change the 
names of children with impunity.” 

“Then, Clotilda, perhaps you are not lawfully mar- 
ried. Clotilda, you shall marry me tonight! I did 
not love Amelia, but you, Clotilda, you are different. 
We'll run no risks, my dearest love,” and I embraced 
her with a hot fervor which for Amelia, cold and high- 
browed and too ignorantly wise to strum love-songs 
or sing in the moonlight, had been forever as impos- 
sible as it would be now for Clotilda to be other than 
herself, 

THE END 


The Jinger Jar 


The Way Around It 

Paul, four years old, is the pride of his father and 
mother, and a precocious chap at that. 

The other day his mother said he might go across 
the street to call on Harold. She told Paul that he 
must be good and not ask for anyth-ag. 

When Paul arrived at the house, Harold's mother 
greeted him kindly. “When she had concluded, Paul 
said: 

“Mother said I might come over to see Harold. 
But she said I should be sure and not ask for a piece 
of cake like you baked for the church festival last 
night.” 

Paul got the cake before he went home.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


The New Arrival 
The Greens had a new piano, and Eleanor was tell- 
ing Mildred and the girl across the street about it. 
“What’s the name of your piano?” Mildred inquired 
of the girl across the street. 
“Steinmake,” was the answer. 
“The name of ours is Pickering,” said Mildred. 
“Well, ours just came last night,” piped Eleanor, 
“and we haven't named it yet” —Woman”s Home Com- 
panion. 
A Young Offender 
A woman left her baby in its carriage at the door 
of a department store. A policeman found it there, 
apparently abandoned, and .wheeled it to the station. 
As he passed down the street, a gamin yelled: “What's 
the kid done?”—Collier’s. 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 


; The Young Idea 

A Collinwood schoolmistress told some things about 
her week’s work. “The study of hygiene in the lower 
primary grades,” she said, “is fruitful in amusing in- 
cidents. In a review lesson about foods that warm 
the body I asked the kiddies why Eskimos eat can- 
dles. ‘Because it is dark up there) promptly an- 
swered a pupil whose geography was better than his 
physiology. To another class I asked, “What do you 
call the five senses, children? “The almost unanimous 
answer was, ‘Nickels! ”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Other Fish to Fry 


Mrs. Tuthill has a reputation of prolonging her 
calls, One Sunday, after an hour’s visit at a friend’s 
house on her way from church, she said, playfully, to 
the eldest child: 

“Iam going now, Willie, and I want you to go part 
of the way with me and be my own little boy.” 

“I cannot,” answered serious William. “We are 
going to have lunch as soon as you leave.”—Metropol- 
itan Magazine, 


A Thoughtful Office Boy 

The office boy looked at the persistent lady artist, 
who calls six times a week, and said firmly: 

“The editor’s still engaged.” 

“Tell him that doesn’t matter. I don’t want to 
marry him.” 

“I haven't the heart to tell him, miss. He's had sev- 
eral disappointments today.”—Sketch. 


No Room 
“Bertie,” said the hospitable hostess at a Sunday- 
school treat, “wont you eat. some more cookies?” 
“I can't. Pm full!” sighed Bertie. 
“Well, then, put some in your pockets.” 
“I can't. They’re full, too,” was the regretful an- 
swer.—Youth's Companion, 


What's In a Name? 
“Who can give a sentence using the word “pendu- 
lum’?” asked the teacher. 
Little Rachel’s hand shot up. The teacher nodded 
encouragingly. 
“Lightning was invented by Penjulum Franklin.” 
—Everybody's Magazine. 


Too Much Clothing 
“Nettie,” said her mother, “don't you want a hard- 
boiled egg for lunch?” 


“Pd like to have one, mama,” replied Nettie, “if 
you’ve got time to undress it for me.”—Chicago News, 


LI 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Five-passenger. Bosch magneto and stor 


“33” Touring Car—$1600 Complete 


re battery, genuine mohair top, glass windshield, 34 x 4 inch 


tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. Inside control, Fore-doors, full lamp equip- 


ment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. 
floor mat. Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders. 


Robe and foot rails, cocoa 


Tire repair kit, etc. 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” 


Now on Exhibition Everywhere 


F You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” today at any HUDSON salesroom. It has many 
improvements, many refinements and much additional equipment that makes it an even greater 


value than was the HUDSON “33” of 1911. 


No extra charge is made for the equipment. 


Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has 
been possible to increase its value. 


The one advanced automobile of the past 
three years is a greater bargain this season 
than last. It is larger, handsomer, more 
completely equipped and higher finished 
than ever. 


You have heard more about the HUDSON 
$33” during the past year than you have 
heard about any other car. It is invariably 
mentioned in ‘automobile talk whenever 
medium priced cars of quality are referred to. 


Less than a year ago the first HUDSON 
$33” was delivered to a buyer. Before then 
leading experts of the industry had seen and 
pronounced it to be Howard E. Coffin’s 
Masterpiece. The four previous cars that 
he had built were the sensation of their times. 
He had never built a failure. His skill had 
been recognized by the leading engineers 
and manufacturers. ‘They had for years 
chosen him as President of their Society and 
as Chairman of their Committees. 


Naturally, then, any thing he designs is a 
subject of great interest in the automobile 
world. 


The HUDSON “33,” because of its sim- 
plicity, with some 900 fewer parts than are 
used on other cars—the dust proof features— 
the many provisions for strength—the manner 
in which body squeaks are prevented and the 
flexibility of its new type of motor, at once, 
made it the automobile sensation of the year. 


All that is history. The months that have 
passed, have seen the positive proof that the 
quality of the HUDSON “33”? was not over- 
estimated. ‘The thousands of cars delivered, 
that are daily traveling the roads of practic- 
ally every county in America; of every con- 
tinent and of most every country, are showing 
that the HUDSON “33” is even a greater 
value than it was claimed to be. 


‘There was nothing to correct in the 
HUDSON “33.” The most severe tests ever 


given to an automobile failed to show 
wherein there was need for change. But even 
though conditions did not demand it Howard 
E. Coffin did, and as a result we are giving a 
greater value today than was possible when 
the first HUDSON “33”? was brought out. 


We Have Spent Lavishly 


In equipment, a vast improvement has 
been made. Last season the car with lamps 
was quoted at a price which did not include 
top, magneto and Prest-O-Lite tank, for 
which an extra charge of $150 was made. 


This year the car is sold complete. In 
addition to a genuine mohair top, a Bosch 
magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, large tires— 
34x4 inches instead of 34x3% inches— 
Demountable Rims are furnished. An extra 
rim for spare tire and tire irons are also in- 
cluded. This entirely overcomes road 
troubles due to punctures and blow-outs. 


We have not spared expense in any par- 
ticular to make the HUDSON ‘‘33” of the 
greatest value on the market. Asa promi- 
nent publisher in Idaho writes us, ““I never 
realized to just what perfection the industry 
had brought engines, transmissions and run- 
ning gears until I drove a HUDSON ‘33’.”’ 
This is from a man who uses his car, not on 
boulevards, but upon mountain paths, with 
steep grades, sand and other trying conditions 
which demand the sturdiest service of any 
car that can be used there. 

Add to the 1911 “33” the value that a 
generous expenditure for refinements, equip- 
ments and smoother qualities get, and you 
will understand the 1912 car. 


There are four models now. The Tour- 
ing Car with Fore-Door, shown above, large 


and roomy, for five passengers; the Torpedo; 
a two passenger Roadster, enclosed body— 
the most comfortable car of its type you 
have ever ridden in—and the Mile-a-Minute 
Roadster, that is faster than its name implies. 

All on the famous “33”? chassis. The price 
of either model is $1600 with equipment. 


The 1912 cars are furnished with hand- 
somer, larger lamps, heavily enameled in 
black. “There is little exposed brass about 
the car. The expense, annoyance and 
trouble of polishing is thus reduced. 

It would take a lot of space in which to 
enumerate all the many refinements that 
have been brought out in the 1912 HUDSON 
**33.’? Perfection seemed so nearly attained 
in the 1911 model, that to make clear how 
we have more closely reached that state in 
this new car is out of the question here. 


You must see the car and note how the 
lines are even more striking and beautiful. 
You must hear the motor, for then you will 
marvel at its quieter operation. This is 
wonderful, for the original HUDSON “33? 
is famed as running as quietly as any car 
on the market, 


2,000 Oversold 


Your dealer has a car now to show you. 
There were some 2,000 unfilled orders on our 
books at the close of” the 1911 season. At 
no time were we able to meet the demand 
from those who wanted Howard E. Coffin’s 
Masterpiece. Dealers, in many instances, 
were unable to keep demonstrators, so insist- 
ent were buyers for immediate delivery. 

Does not that situation in connection with 
the greater value of the car this year, indi- 
cate that a HUDSON “33”? can be had only 
by those who act promptly ? 

If it is not convenient to call on the dealer, 
send for Titerature. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7025 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
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A Voice from the Veldt 


“Because thou hast loved mer- 
cy—and hated oppression—” 


THE intro- | 
duction to 
her latest a 
book Olive Schreiner explains that its original title was 
“Musings On Woman and Labor”. She tells how it was 
in the making during all the years of her youth and ma- 
turity, and that it was the work by which she set greatest 
It treated of woman from a biologic and economic standpoint 
and necessarily touched on most matters in which sex has a part. Dur- 
ing an absence of the author from the Transvaal in 1899, the Boer War 
broke out, and Mrs, Schreiner was refused permission by the military 
authorities to return to her home and possessions. During the eight months 
which followed, her house was looted, and with other valuable possessions 
this book was destroyed. 

The present book, “Woman and Labor”, is called by its creator a 
“fragment” as compared to the original work, a fragment reconstructed in 
the midst of the confusion and horror of war, against a background of 
armed and struggling figures, to the sound of roaring missiles. Perhaps 
the circumstances of its rebirth account in part for its tremendous emo- 
tional force, its almost painful intensity. The extraordinary fusion of in- 
tellect and emotion at the foundations of “Woman and Labor” has achieved 
a unique structure: the accurate scientific knowledge back of it renders it 
highly valuable as a treatise; the noble earnestness of its spirit, the ele- 
vated and sustained eloquence of its style make it a literary achievement 
of compelling power. 

Like the richly emotional “Gosta Berling”, vibrating love and beauty 
and truth, if defies the critic’s literary yard-stick and causes him to feel 
that a new quality is required of him, or perhaps the exercise of a world- 
old quality, grown a little stiff and unwieldy through disuse, because in- 
frequently demanded by “current literature”! When the Nobel prize was 
awarded to the Swedish Selma Lagerlof for her epic of Scandinavia, a 
critic, writing of “Gosta Berling”, called attention to “this new love note in 
fiction”. No phrase could have been more perfectly descriptive of the 
spirit of the book. This “new love note”—man’s love for his kind—grows 
and deepens and resounds with orchestral beauty and soncrity through 
the pages of Mrs. Schreiner’s pulsating “fragment”: 


store. 


“Camerado, this is no book, 

Who touches this touches a man, 

It is I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms.” 


How old “Walt” would have taken this book to his heart and exulted 
over it! “I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, spiritual, bold,” 
and it is for such a life that “Woman and Labor” makes a soul-stirring plea. 

Olive Schreiner’s writings form an organic whole; to study one of them 
(and each one calls for study) is to be inevitably impelled toward a re- 
reading of preceding ones. First of all, she is no didactic platform clam- 
orer, but a literary expert, mistress of all the arts of her chosen profes- 
sion. True, her skill as a writer has always been but the noble vehicle for 
still nobler thoughts and visions. Perhaps, if the question were asked: 
“What is the most notable piece of fiction from an English-speaking 
woman’s pen during the past twenty years,” the predominance of replies 
would be “The Story of an African Farm”. In this book and in “Dreams” 
beauty of expression and great imaginative power clothe as with a lovely 
garment the body of a grand intent. Olive Schreiner’s plea is always for 
a free, fearless, compassionate, achieving humanity, and notably for a free, 
achieving womanhood. In “Dreams” she says: 

“I dreamed I saw a land. On the hills walked brave women and brave 
men, hand in hand. And they looked into each other’s eyes, and they 
were not afraid. I saw the women also hold each other's hands. I said 
to him beside me, ‘What place is this? He said, “This is Heaven’. I 
said, “Where is it? and he answered, “On earth” I said, ‘When shall these 
things be?” and he answered, “In the future.”” 

In the broad expanses of the veldt and under its silent, starry canopy 
it has been for one “to absorb immortality and peace, to admire death and 
test propositions.” 
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Olive Schreiner's “Woman and Labor” 


Reviewed by CONSTANCE BINE 


of slaves and subject people, 
these virile laboring women of 
the upper classes were to be 
found no more. Coincident 
with the parasitism of the 
Greek women, now pampered 
wives or mistresses, immured within their homes and waited on by slaves, 
began the decay of the Greeks as a nation. As the male advanced in 
culture, the female sank backward and lower in the scale of life, and thus 
was made eventually a chasm which even sexual love could not bridge. 

With power and eloquence the writer traces a parallel in the history 
of the Romans and the Jews from the times when man and woman fol- 
lowed their pursuits hand in hand to the times when artificial conditions 
of life forced a parasitic existence upon the female. The result in each 
case was inevitable national decay, for the idle, pampered, sensual mother, 
victim of every passing fancy and morbid yearning, cannot transmit to 
the race qualities of vigor or integrity. 

With graphic skill is depicted the climax in the history of the Roman 
nation when the Germanic people swept them before them as with a hur- 
ricane,—those “Teutonic folk, whose women were virile and could give 
birth to men; a folk among whom the woman received on the morning of 
marriage, from the man who was to be her companion through life, no 
contemptible trinket to hang about her throat or limbs, but a shield, a 
spear, a sword, and a yoke of oxen, while she bestowed on him in return 
a suit of armor, in token that they two were henceforth to be one in toil 
and in the facing of danger.” Tacitus, in speaking of these women who 
accompanied their husbands to war, says: “These are the darling witnesses 
of his conduct, the applatiders of his valor, at once beloved and valued. 
The wounded seek their mothers and their wives; undismayed at the sight, 
the women count each honorable scar. They mix with the combatants, 
administering refreshments and exhorting them to deeds of valor.” “It 
was inevitable that, before the sons of women such as these, the sons of 
the parasitic Romans should be swept from existence, as the offspring of 
the caged canary would fall in conflict with the offspring of the free.” 

“Not alone,” says Mrs. Schreiner, “through the parasitism of its 
women have these ancient peoples decayed. Behind this phenomenon has 
always lain another and yet larger social phenomenon: the subjugation of 
large bodies of other human creatures, either as slaves, subject races, or 
classes. It has invariably been by feeding on the wealth accumulated 
through the excessive labors of these classes, that the female of the domi- 
nant race or class has in the past lost her activity and has come to exist 
purely through the passive performance of her sexual functions.” How- 
ever, while the writer admits that the accumulation of wealth through the 
excessive labor of others, has always been the antecedent condition, and 
the degeneracy of the male the final and obvious cause of the decay of the 
great dominant races, yet she claims that “not slavery, not the most vast 
accumulation of wealth, could destroy a nation by enervation, whose 
women remain active, virile and laborious.” This may seem to the con- 
servative a statement of extreme boldness, but on close analysis it is found 
to have for its basis both biologic facts and plain common sense. Let any- 
one consider seriously the intimate connection between mother and child, 
both before and after birth, during all the years of adolescence and up to 
maturity, and he cannot fail to see the tremendous import of Mrs. Schrein- 
er’s declaration: “Only an able and laboring womanhood can perma- 
nently produce an able and laboring manhood. . . . The prostitute, heavily 
as she weighs society for her support, returning disease and mental and 
emotional disintegration for what she consumes, does not yet so imme- 
diately affect the next generation as the kept wife, or kept mistress who 
impresses her effete image indelibly on the generations succeeding.” 

Because of the great material wealth of the leading nations of the 
world today, because of the numberless inventions that have driven many 
forms of human labor out of the field, because of the prejudice that closes 
the door upon new avenues of work for women, and because of the lack 
of training of women for many kinds of work, the women of this age 
stand today where, again and again, in the history of the past, women 
of other races have stood. In the face of this situation all human beings 


‘who love justice, and who hate oppression, who place the good of their 


nation above private interests, who ardently pray for the welfare and 
happiness of their homes and the homes of their fellowmen—all these 


will rejoice at the “new woman’s” demand, “Give us labor and the train- 
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The first three chapters of “Woman and Labor” deal with the “para- ing which fits for labor.” A say 
sits” of woman -Mahre ane how modern ‘civilization has Mrs. Schreiner is by no means the first who has made this plea and EA 
tended to rob woman almost wholly of the more valuable part of her pointed out the danger to society of the female parasite. In France the S 


ancient domain of productive and social labor, and also that it has nowhere 
tended spontaneously to open out to her new and compensatory fields. She 
believes that this shrinking away of the field of woman’s labor lies as the 
propelling force not only behind the vast and restless “Woman’s Move- 
ment” of our day, but also at the base of one of the most terrible social 
diseases that afflicts us. She holds that the principal which metes out to 
woman unequal pay for labor done equally well with man to be the near- 
est approach to a wilful and unqualified “wrong” in the whole relation of 
women to society today, and she regards such a state of affairs as being 
explicable only when considered as a result of the blinding effects of cus- 
tom and habit. 

Mrs. Schreiner goes back into the annals of history and shows how 
the conditions of life in primitive times forced the female to labor hand 
in hand with the male; while he hunted or made weapons, she tilled the 
fields and provided for her young. In ancient Greece its womanhood was 
heavily endowed with duties and occupations. Not only commoner, but 
the wife of princes as well, do we find bearing water, cleansing the house- 
hold linen, manufacturing clothing for her household, and performing a 
share of the highest social functions. as priestess and prophetess. After a 
lapse of time, on the accumulation of wealth, gathered through the labors 


genius of George Sand illumined this same problem; in England, John 
Stuart Mill and Elizabeth Browning plead during all their lives for 
woman’s intellectual and industrial freedom. In Scandinavia, Ibsen painted 
for all the world to see the hideous portrait of that arch-parasite and anti- 
social force, “Hedda Gabbler”, and a critic made the appalling comment 
that in “Hedda” he found an accurate picture of the young ladies he was 
in the habit of taking out to dinner! . 

Over against this sinister figure is that of “Selma” whose passionate 
accusation rings again and again through Ibsen’s pages: “How you have 
ill-treated me! I was always to take, never to give. Never did you ask 
a sacrifice from me. I was not good enough to bear the slightest bur- 
dens. How I longed for a drop of your troubles, but when I begged to 
share them I was silenced with a light joke. You dressed me like a doll, 
you played with me as a child. Oh, how gladly I would have borne the 
heaviest sorrow !” 

Today, even the popular magazines begin to acknowledge the justice 
back of the statements that “the number of strong, healthy women in this 
country of uninherited fortunes who are not only living on a man, but 
spending his money as fast as he makes it, is one of the anomalies as well 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Fire Fighting 
and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can 
ut out a small fire if each man works 
y himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, they 
can put out a larger fire. But the same 
twenty men on the brakes of a “hand 
tub” can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that 
the bucket brigade seems futile by 
comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away 
beyond the “hand tub.” echanics 
build a steam fire engine, miners dig 
coal to feed it, workmen build reser- 
voirs and lay pipes so that each nozzle- 
man and engineer is worth a score of 
the old-fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of'today require not only 
team work but also modern tools and a 
vast system of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an ex- 
ample of co-operation between 75,- 
000 stockholders, 120,000 employees 
and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to- 
date plant. Years of time and hundreds 
of millions of money have been put 
into the tools of the trade; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of 
lines ; into the training of men and the 
cane out of methods. The result is 
the Bell System of today—a union of 
men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


IF YOU CARE 


about the appearance of your home you will enjoy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIEUL 


TF you have ever wondered what color to paper the dining-room —or 
what disposition to make of an attic chamber, or how best to treat a 


staircase or veranda —then 
you will find great assistance in 
the beautifully illustrated pages 
of this charming magazine. 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” 
tells plainly what others have 

` done toward making their homes 
both distinctive and livable. 
Profiting by their examples, you 
can go a step further and achieve 
effects in your own home that 
would be impossible without the 


A Greatly Reduced “ 
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House Beautiful” Illustration 


invaluable information you receive month after month from “THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL.” 


The subscription price is $3 per year. 
special 30-Day Offer outlined below. 


Special 30-Day Offer 


ki But to introduce THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to new readers, we are making the 
For just $1.00 we will send you THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for five months, begin- 


ning with the current issue—and also make you a present of “THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Portfolio of Interior Decoration.”' 
The Portfolio is a collection of superb color plates, showing and describing rooms which are unusually successful in their dec- 


oration and furnishings. 


To avail yourself of this offer, cut out the attached coupon, pin a dollar bill to it, and fill in your name and address and 


mail To-Day to 


“The House Beautiful” 


Universal Service 


The South is Humiliated — 


HE lynching of two negroes near Social Circle, Ga., and Monroe, 
Ga., in June was so thoroughly preventable that it makes law 
seem laughable, order a farce, and constituted authority a 
vicious, cowardly institution. 

Involved in this utter failure to enforce the common law 
of protection are Judge C. H. Brand, Sheriff Starke, of Wal- 
ton county, and Governor Brown. Upon Judge Brand should 
rest most heavily the weight of public condemnation, and if 

the state legislature, now in session, fails to attempt his impeachment, the 


| members should be sent home in disgrace. 


Sheriff Starke, who is slinking behind the judicial robes, should be suspended 
from office until his removal can be duly and legally made and confirmed. 

The part played by Governor Brown is open to discussion. He is under 
the inhibition, if not of specific law, at least, of precedent, to await a call from 
the presiding judge or the sheriff before ordering out troops. : 

But surely there must be moral obligations resting upon a governor—con- 
ditions can arise where he must be the arbiter. It is true that Governor Brown 
after one warning wrote a second time to Sheriff Starke three days before 
the lynching, as follows: 

“I am further constrained to call your attention to the matter in question 
because of a conversation I had with Judge Brand last Tuesday, in which he 
expressed the opinion that the negro would be lynched if he and the court are 
not protected by the military.” 

In addition, Governor Brown wrote to Judge Brand, embodying the letter 
written to Sheriff Starke, and adding, after quoting section 1434 of the code: 


“Assyou will note, it is first made the duty of the judge when he shall have ` 


reasonable cause to apprehend the outbreak of any riot, etc., to report the facts 
and circumstances to the governor, ‘and to request him to order out such por- 
tion of the militia of the state as may be necessary to preserve the peace,’ etc.” 

Thus it may be asserted reasonably that Governor Brown used every legal 
effort to prevent the lynching. It is admitted that he was morally certain that 
there would be at least one lynching, but it is contended that his hands were 
tied—that he could not move the militia without a request from the civil author- 
ities. This being trué, the whole burden of the disgraceful double lynching 
falls on Judge Brand and Sheriff Starke. 


Judge Brand Unfit for 
Office, and Sheriff 
Starke Even Worse 


Before the lynchings oceurred—several weeks before the negro lynched at 
Social Circle, left Atlanta to go to Monroe—Adjutant General Scott had a con- 
versation with Judge Brand, in which the judge said to him: 

“When this negro is again taken to Monroe for trial, it will be your duty 
to see that he is given military protection.” 

To this, Adjutant General Scott says he replied: 

“Judge, no it will not. If troops are again sent to Monroe it will be 
squarely up to you or the other proper civil authorities to request them. We 
sent troops there and afforded the negro protection, when requested by the 
sheriff of Walton county, but that is now a closed chapter. No more troops 
will be sent until another formal request is made for them.” 

In a signed statement to the public, Judge Brand says: “I did not order 
the troops to be sent to Monroe with this prisoner, first because I was under 
no duty to do so. I did not order them sent there because I did not know 
there was any necessity to do so.” 

In the foregoing two sentences Judge Brand contradicts himself. As a 
matter of fact, Governor Brown had notified Judge Brand that it was the 
judge’s duty to call for troops if they were thought to be needed. As to 
Judge Brand’s statement that he knew of no necessity, it is only necessary to 
say that the Atlanta papers knew the negro was going to be lynched. The role 
taken by Sheriff Starke is too cowardly or too recklessly ignorant to require 
discussion. His actions brand him, and it is for the governor to require the 
sheriff to show cause why he should not be summarily relieved of office. 


Three Southern Newspapers 
Denounce Outrageous Action 
of the Judge and Sheriff 


It is fortunate that the editors of the South continue, in crises at least, to 
write courageously and honestly, even if they fail to place the blame directly. 
Under the caption, “Shameless Official Neglect Somewhere”, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution says: 

“The judge of the court knew and openly declared that the negro would 
not be permitted trial without militia escort. 

“THE SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY KNEW BEYOND THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF A DOUBT THAT THE LAW WOULD BE OPENLY DE- 
FIED AND HE SO INFORMED THE JUDGE, AND YET THIS SAME 
SHERIFF REFUSED TO WRITE EVEN A LINE TO THE GOVERNOR 


SPOND AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE TO A CALL FOR ASSISTANCE. 


the prisoner was probable if he permitted him to be sent for trial without 
military protection. But he held that he had no right to call out the troops 


tude of apparent tranquility. 


WILFULLY AND DELIBERATELY SENT TO DEATH AT THE 
HANDS OF A MOB. 
“The Constitution does not undertake to fix the responsibility. It states 


after the sheriff had distinctly notified him that there was no need for such — 
action on his part. He gave the sheriff every possible opportunity to call for — 
executive assistance, which he felt could not be forced over the sheriff's atti- 


“Notwithstanding this full knowledge of the situation by every official, — 
from the highest to the lowest, charged with the sacred responsibility of main- 7 
taining the law, two prisoners presumed to be in the safe-keeping of the state, 


and solemnly guaranteed a fair trial under its constitution, were OPENLY, E; 


Room 1720, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
I accept your 30-Day Offer, and wish you to send me “THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’ for five months, and also the 


the absolute facts—facts that should bring the blush of shame to every Georgian 


““Portfolio of Interior Decoration.’ Enclosed find one dollar. 
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official indifference, but to prevent a repetition of such an outrage in future. 


ING BUSINESS, IT IS TIME FOR THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN LAW 


who believes in law and order. Somebody is responsible, and somebody ought — 
to be held accountable, not only for the purpose of fixing the blame for criminal — 


AND ORDER TO SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE!” ma 


ASKING THE PROTECTION OF THE LAW, WITH FULL KNOWL- m 
EDGE OF THE FACT THAT THE GOVERNOR WAS READY TO RE- i 


“The governor knew beyond any possibility of doubt that the lynching of 4 
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“IF OFFICIALS IN GEORGIA ARE GOING INTO THE LYNCH- | 


a 
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Law and Order Outraged Cua another wax 


The Atlanta Journal's editorial, “Fix the Responsibility”, says in part: Í 

“The lynching that occurred Tuesday in Walton county had been foreseen frec Or one O smas 2 
and predicted for many weeks. THE OFFICIALS HAD BEEN REPEAT- 

EDLY WARNED THAT IF THIS PRISONER WERE BROUGHT BACK 

FOR TRIAL WITHOUT MILITARY PROTECTION, THERE: WOULD 

BE MOB VIOLENCE. This was a matter of public knowledge, and no one 

ee shoes it more thoroughly than those charged with the ‘preservation of 
€ law. 

“Who is responsible for this outrageous travesty upon law and civilization? 

“It is not the function or the purpose of the Journal to say, but it is 
plainly the duty of the legislature to make a rigorous investigation, to fix the 
responsibility and then to’ mete out due punishment. 

“IF THERE WAS EVER A CASE OF CRIMINAL NEGLECT, IT 
IS HERE. The prisoner whom officials were sworn to protect and to guaran- 
tee a fair trial, might as well have been delivered into the hands of the mob at 
the outset. The state cannot afford to suffer such a wanton neglect of official 
duty to go unnoticed and unpunished. 

“THE LEGISLATURE SHOULD PROCEED WITHOUT FLINCH- 
ING OR DELAY TO GO TO THE BOTTOM OF THIS DISGRACEFUL] If you own a Phonograph or Graphophone (Edison or Columbia) never buy another wax 
SITUATION. The record in the case is clean and authentic. Whoever failed | record for it. Get ONE Indestructible Record from your dealer. 
to take due measures for the maintenance of the law, should be brought to Or let us mail one to you: 35 cents (for the 2-minute) or 50 cents (for the 4-minute), post- 


Monn! pce ages a; e crime deserves, age free, and a catalog with it. Give it the hardest possible test. Lend it to the youngsters. 
Let the probe be instituted and let it go straight to the center of guilt.” Toss it on the table. Drop it on the floor. Kick it across the room. Leave it in the sun. 


The Atlanta Georgian says: Then play it and hear a finer, clearer, purer, stronger reproduction—better music in every 
“The lynching of two negroes in Walton county Tuesday was an outrage | way—than your machine ever gave out before. Play it every day for ten years and you will 
on the state of Georgia. still have it, good as new. Almost too good to be true? Try it! Prove it! Send for one! 


“EVERY CIRCUMSTANCE POINTS TO THE MOST COWARDLY 
EVASION OF DUTY BY PUBLIC OFFICIALS EVER WITNESSED IN 
THIS STATE. If there be any way to fix the responsibility for this shame, in 
the name of law and order let the guilty man or men be punished.” 


Here’s Your Chance! 


We make this special offer so that you may hear Columbia 
Indestructible Cylinder Records in your own home and play 
them on your own phonograph. 

Any cylinder machine, of any make, will play Columbia 
2-minute Indestructible Cylinder Records, and any cylinder 
machine can be easily equipped to play both 2-minute and 
4-minute Indestructible Cylinder Records. 

If you cannot secure Columbia Indestructible Cylinder 
Records from your dealer, send us your 35 or 50 cents and 
we will mail one to you, postage free, and a catalog with it; 
we know you will never buy another wearable, breakable 
wax record after you have heard one Indestructible Cylinder 
Record. Make your choice—every one a real “hit.” 


COLUMBIA 2-MINUTE—35 CENTS 


1480. WINTER. (Bryan and Gumble.) (Quartette.) Male voices. 

1482. GLORY SONG (OH, THAT WILL BE GLORY FOR ME.) 
(Gabriel.) Tenor and baritone duet. 

1476. MY HERO, from “The Chocolate Soldier.? (Strauss.) Soprano 
solo by Inez Barbour. J 


Getting Down to Rock ; 
Bottom Facts—Changes 


Suggested to Legislature: 


Judge Brand was elected to office by the people. Judge Brand doesn’t AAA a 
want to give up his job. He knew there was likely to be a lynching. He knew COLUMBIA 
if the troops were called out they would protect the negro. On this point he GoL D 
says in his statement: “I don’t propose to be the engine of sacrificing any INDESTRUCTIBLE 
white man’s life for all the negro assailants in the country.” sayy CORD Ly Post F 

Judge Brand knew if the troops shot down one or more lynchers there à È l s03 age tree 
might be a new judge whose name would not be Brand. It was a perfectly Rag En if your deal- 
natural, thoroughly human viewpoint. The circumstances of these lynchings | * ROT CEAMSE ere aAA ANT TN er cannot 
simply developed one of the defects of representative government—a defect Pug Pe -mer ok kan supply you. 
that sometimes shows up even when fit men—honest and brave men—are in A oo Send for Free 
office. The second point is that in the South assaults on women are decidedly eee 
unpopular. It is a characteristic of the Southern people—and it is a righteous 
and noble characteristic—to resent instantly and swiftly the crime for which 
the negro was lynched at Social Circle. 

It is not surprising that in sparsely settled sections, where the farms are 
large and the women frequently alone, that there should be a terrific sweeping COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
away of cool judgment in the rush to avenge the specific crime and build up BOX 290 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
by swift vengeance a sort of protection for the future. We can understand 
the spirit of immediate lynchings withput indosing it; and we can sympathize 
with the community and the lynchers in this unlawful attempt at self-protec- 
tion without yielding in respect for law or failing to realize that the legal 
method is the only ope. It is not mending matters when the law is broken to Corn Troubles Ended 
punish a law-breaker, and the spirit of brutality aroused is bound to reflect 
back only on the community—for the negro is dead. 


i 48 H 
There are, in each community, many men who believe lynchings are a m ours 


crime, yet even some of these men take part in lynchings. 


COLUMBIA 4-MINUTE—50 CENTS 


3218. MEDLEY OF JIGS AND REELS. Played by Symphony 
Orchestra. 

3223. SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD. (Danks.) Counter- 
tenor solo by Will Oakland. 

3220. THE VALE OF DREAMS. (Schmid.) Tenor and baritone duet. 


Send for big 40-page gatalog listing all Columbia Indestructible Records— 
Free. 

Dealers wanted—Exelusive selling rights given where we are not actively 
represented. e 


Why is this so? Principally, because of fear of the law’s delay. ; : A Blue-jay plaster 18 applied in a jiffy, 
If, in a community where an assault has occurred, there were no doubt in and the pain of the corn ends at once. You 
the minds of its people that a+speedy trial and quick execution of the guilty ¥. 3 simply forgetit. The bit of B & B wax gently 
man would be had, it is likely that at least half of our lynchings would be ZEN : loosens the corn. In two days you lift it out. 


averted. But the spirit of the law is so often broken by the men who are sup- 


' the No pain, no soreness, no inconvenience. 
posed to enforce it or to aid its enforcement, that the people have grown, not 


Š Compare that with old-time ways. Can you wonder 
only weary, but wary. and fearful. There must be a revision of procedure in that BRONN is now being used Jk five ikon corns a 
the disposal of cases of criminal assault on women, Let us have— year? Can you wonder that Blue-jay now outsells—by 
1. IMMEDIATE INDICTMENT. fifty times over—any other treatment known? People 
2. TRIAL WITHIN TEN DAYS FROM INDICTMENT. who once try Blue-jay simply laugh at corns: 

S Se On TO HANG WITHIN THIRTY DAYS INSTEAD OF See the Picture 
TT Fy JIER THAN TEN DAYS NOR LATER THAN SIXTY DAYS. A is the harmless red B & B wax C is the comfortable narrow band 
4. MOTION FOR NEW TRIAL WITHIN TEN DAYS INSTEAD OF “te soft fort 6 po a D at mayi VE ts 

WITHIN THIRTY DA YS. we a a Pt, uaa fad m pn at pe chatons 
5. BILL OF EXCEPTIONS WITHIN TEN DAYS INSTEAD OF BI =] C PI 

WITHIN TWENTY DAYS. : ue=) ay orn asters 
6. SERVICE ON THE STATE WITHIN FIVE DAYS INSTEAD OF | . DEA DRA SO Soo PE pa ekate 

; WITHIN FIFTEEN DAYS. Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 

| 7 CLERK TO TRANSMIT WITHIN FIVE DAYS INSTEAD OF Bauer & Black, Chicago & New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 

| WITHIN FIFTEEN DAYS. 

8. IMMEDIATE REVIEW BY SUPREME COURT, EVEN IF SPE- 
CIAL SESSION BE REQUIRED. 

| RUSAT ON St WITHIN FIVE DAYS EROM NOTICE OF RE- “Es 

| FUSAL OF £ EME COURT TO GRANT NEW TRIAL. Mi 

e 10. SPECIFYING OF CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH A CHANGE Hi | METAL COLUMNS 
OF VENUE SHALL BE MANDATORY. ee 
PO A DING in SHOULD BE A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT o boston ithe ad peream a 

‘ “IDING IN CASES OF CRIMINAL ASSAULT THAT THERE MAY > WI a s 
BE NAMED A COMMISSIONER TO TAKE THE TESTIMONY OF THE carte i UNION METAL COLUMNS 
WOMAN ASSAULTED, AND THAT THERE SHALL BE PRESENT Si memes S RANN oin orette wath me beasty of design, make 
GHE SOLICITOR-GENERAL AND AN ATTORNEY FOR THE AC- Be ct mi L POTE ra oeil 
Human nature is frail. The crime of an assault on a woman arouses the | ao i (A ter and 'a maximum length ot 85 feet) 
a ego pe of vengeance and counter-brutality. a Nan & Hwa | it L ve an 
the : re en while seeking to give full justice to the accused, should give to by Pier {| |; The UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
e aggrieved people an equally full assurance that the law will not linger | — - a. ee av. Canton, Ohio 


am y rases © ea: ‘ a 
pes pwe and technic alities until an overwhelming, unrestrainable unrest AZIR die Wied 
eized upon the family, neighbors and friends of the victim. 


While the legislature is disposing of Judge Brand and Sheriff Starke, let W E S T T O T E x A S 


it institute ; ick ae A 
of Bo ko a qui ker, but equally J ust, method of trial and execution in cases and in the Carolinas, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, and throughout Georgia our Electrotypes 
criminal assault. Jiran Harris and Nickeltypes are giving satisfaction. Quality and prompt service are guaranteed. 
> K SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., ATLANTA, Ga 


Kodak with you. 


Make the most of every outing by taking pictures of 


the people and eg that youare interested in. It willadd 
to the joy of all the party at the time and give the added 
Sey of pictures that you and your friends will always 
cherish. | 


And it is all simpler than you think. There’s no dark-room required by 
the Kodak system of photography, and every step has been made so easy 
that the mere beginner can readily grasp every essential. 

. You can do every part of the work yourself or, if you prefer, may 
simply “ press the button ” and let some one else “ do the rest.’ 

And picture making is not expensive now-a-days. Kodaks from five 
dollars up and Brownie Cameras, (they work like Kodaks) at one to twelve 
dollars, offer a wide variety from which to choose. The Kodak catalogue, 
free at the dealers or by mail, tells all about them. 


Uf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 371 State St., RocHEsSTER, N. Y. 


ewfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
here so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Build- 
ing, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building, offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with 
Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers. 
“The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. A number of free Violin scholarships are available for 1911. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


Founded Year opens 
1853 Sept. 21st, 1911 
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GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


Midsummer term, July 25th; Fall term, September 14th. Brenau is one of the few 
great institutions for women commanding a national patronage. Thirty States are repre- 
sented. Located in the heart of the Old South and auickened by the spirit of the New, it 
appeals to girls from every section. The climate of Gainesville, on account of its high 
altitude, is a bracing tonic to the girls from the low country, while the mild winters are a 
= delight to the girls from the North. jm — = ——— 
Collegiate advantages of “Class A”; 
musical advantages unsurpassed in 
America; several members of fac- 
ulty artists of international reputa- 
tion: Expression and Art schools 
unsurpassed. 
Rates reasonable; equipment and 
ete : cuisine elegant. de 29 
ee 3 ce RE Write for illustrated catalogue. a TES Nau" 
“YONAH” TERRACE P. O. BOX A AUDITORIUM 


Millersburg Female College EDICAL COLLEGE 
MILLERSBURG, KY. OF VIRGINIA 


A “Home School” in every sense of the word. The 
President's Family, Teachers and Pupils live under one MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY 
Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 


roof in an atmosphere of culture, wholesome fellowship 
and safe religious environment. New buildings combining 
all possible conveniences. Health record unsurpassed. Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. Cli- 
mate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
Write for Catalogue 3. 


Academic and College Entrance courses. Music department 
1 9 1 1 Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 
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under a skilled artist trained by German Masters. Lecture 
and Concert course. Board and Tuition, including Music, 


Write to C. C. FISHER, President, Box 204. 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 


IBERTY is one of the dearest words 
; in the English language. Property, B D A V I D 
if not the next dearest, is not far y 
equality the French waded through seas of 
blood and tears and did a good many foolish things. The foolish things have 
been emphasized by historians, consequently many do not know that while the 
There are several kinds of liberty, as political liberty for one, or the right 
to vote and hold office. Manhood suffrage is the ideal of democracy; should 
not the man who participates in government be educated? This does not neces- 
state should see that every man has some degree of education. 
Civil liberty may be briefly defined as security of person and property. 
English speaking peoples have enjoyed a fair amount of civil liberty for 
The only question is whether we have not been a little more careful to 
secure property than person. But even here what satisfaction is it to a 
man to be told by his government that he is free to accumulate property, if it 
Religious liberty also, which needs no definition, has been ours for centuries. 
There yet remains industrial and intellectual liberty. The relation of these 
two, the dependence of the former on the latter, is closer than may appear 
Industrial liberty, in the words of Jefferson’s first inaugural, is the free- 
dom of men “to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement.” 
Here again the Anglo-Saxons have been free for centuries, though they have 
legally free; whether the industrial changes are not destroying this freedom 
is at least a debatable question. Jefferson also said it was not right to “take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” But that is another ques- 
Intellectual liberty is—well, it is intellectual liberty. Commonly it is de- 
fined as freedom of speech and of the press. But what avails it to a man to 
be told by his government that he is free to think, speak, and print, if it leaves 


Education, Lib 
ucation, Liberty 
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behind. For liberty, fraternity, and 
Convention was maintaining the Terror, it also instituted public education. 
sarily mean an educational qualification for voting; rather it means that the 
centuries. 
leaves him so ignorant that he cannot? 
on the surface, though the latter will not absolutely guarantee the former. 
been -ready enough to deny this freedom to others. That is, they have been 
tion, though an intensely interesting one. 
him in such dense ignorance that he cannot think or write? 


II 


O MAN can be free who is shackled with the bonds of ignorance. He may 
have, but he can hardly be said to enjoy, a certain kind of civil and 
religious freedom. He may be free to work here or there, at this indus- 

try or at that, but if so ignorant that it is a constantly losing fight against a 
soil that calls for brains and fertilizer, or against the predatory interests ever 
ready to “take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned”, his freedom 
does not amount to much. Even political liberty becomes a mockery when he 
cannot understand the issues upon which he is called to vote. 

What are we doing to make freedom real? 

In the South Atlantic States 11.5 per cent of the white males 21 years of 
age and over are illiterate; in the South Central States 11.1 per cent. In 
no other group does the percentage exceed 2.9. This is bad enough, if it 
were the whole story. But in the case of the negro the percentages run 51.1 
and 52.5. 

We are doing a little better by the next generation, but the showing is 
not altogether creditable. For every 1,000 children between 10 and 14 years of 
age Alabama has 288 who are illiterate, Arkansas 162, Florida 137, Georgia 
227, Kentucky 84, Louisiana 328, Mississippi 223, North Carolina 217%, South 
Carolina 295, Tennessee 149, Texas 92, and Virginia 156. On the other hand 
Missouri has only 34, Illinois 8, New York 7, Massachusetts 7, and Ohio 5. 
These are unpleasant but plain facts which the Southern people need to look 
squarely in the- face. They mean that a large per cent of our people are still 
shackled with the bonds of ignorance. 


III 


HAT steps are we taking to break these bonds? In the South Atlantie 
States in 1909 there were 3,731,484 children of school age, of whom only 
2,421,078 enrolled, while the average daily attendance was only 1,565,- 

914. In the North Atlantic States there were 5,904,913 children; 4,047,560 en- 
rolled, and 3,121,874 in daily attendance. Among the individual states we find 
Alabama with 692,952 children enrolling only 386,478, or 55 per cent, but Mas- 
sachusetts, with almost the same number, 693,235, enrolled 524,313, or 75 per 
cent. Georgia, with 841,518, enrolled 508,403, or 60 per cent, while Ohio, with 
1,200,000, enrolled 859,744, or 71 per cent. 

The length of the term is an important factor. Alabama keeps her schools 
open 113.3 days, Arkansas 93.9, Gèzrgia, 132.3, Florida 108, South Carolina 
95.5. But Massachusetts keeps hers open 188 days, New York 190.8, Ohio 163.7, 
and the average for the United States is 154.1 days. These are the averages for 
all schools. Of course the average for the country schools of the South is mucli 
shorter. 

` The pay of the teachers is not princely. In Alabama they receive $40.67 
per month, in Arkansas $46.73, in Florida $44.69, in Georgia $36.53, in South 
Carolina $39.12. Many a farm hand gets from $1.00 to $1.50 per day, and 
sometimes $2.00 for a part of the year, while the mechanic and the brick mason 
get from $3.00 to $6.00. Yet, a few months ago, when the teachers of Atlanta 
asked a modest increase amounting to about twelve and a half cents a day, 4 
great cry went up that they would bankrupt the city, and there was no in- 
crease. 
Meantime Atlanta is buying thousands of automobiles, listening to grand 
opera, and passing around the hat for taxes. Even in the Eastern and 
Northern states the salaries of teachers is nothing of which they should be 
proud—$67.93 in Massachusetts, $88.56 in New York, and $56.95 in Ohio. 
For every person of school age Alabama raises $3.30 per year for his edu- 
cation, Arkansas $5.35, Florida $8.84, Georgia $4.39, and South Carolina $3.29. 
But Massachusetts gives $27.30, New York 27.63, and Ohio $19.69. 


lation in the South Atlantic States there are 31.8 children, but only 24.4 in the 
North Atlantic. In Alabama there are 33.4 to only 22.2 in Massachusetts; in 
Georgia 33.4, to only 23.9 in New York. In simple language this means that 
while 100 people in New York have 22.9 children to educate, the same number 
in Georgia are responsible for 33.4. 

Neither are the Southern people as wealthy as those of New England and 


Differences in wealth account for some of these variations; also differences 
in the proportion of children to adults. For example, for every 100 of popu- 
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— and Production 


New York. But ere we doing as much in 
proportion to our wealth? For every $1,000 
of estimated true wealth (not assessed val- 
uation) Alabama raises $1.29, Arkansas 


Y. THOMAS 
$2.27, Florida $2.19, Georgia $1.83, South 


Carolina $2.11, while Massachusetts raises $3.20, New York $3.23, Ohio $2.91. 


FY: 

OES it pay to spend so much for education? Suppose we turn it around 
and ask if we would not be more wealthy, if we spent more for educa- 
tion. In discussing this question we shall not run off after the invest- 

ments in nobler manhood, higher ideals, ete. They are all well enough and we 
believe most heartily in them. But here we want to look at the question from 
the unsentimental viewpoint of cold economics. 

Years ago Horace Mann, the high priest of American educators, said: “An 
ignorant people not only is, but always must be a poor people. . . . Rich- 
ness of climate, facilities of commerce, and even stores of gold, cannot confer 
prosperity upon an uneducated people. They cannot create wealth, and what- 
ever riches are showered upon them will surely run to waste,” or, he might have 
added, into the possession of somebody else. 

It is a well established fact that the productive capacity of a people will 
vary in proportion to their education. Everybody knows that the Germans 
have been leaders in education for several years; everybody also knows that 
England is trembling for her commercial supremacy and that she is turning 
more and more to education, though not yet ready to abandon her Dread- 
naughts. 

But let us look at a few facts in our own country. To avoid repetitions 
the reader is asked to hold in mind the differences in the amounts expended 
for education and the lengths of the school terms as given in the foregoing. 

The per capita value of manufactured products in Massachusetts is $171.99; 
in Arkansas, $16.19; in New York, $141.97; in Alabama, $20.04; in Ohio, 
$92.50; in Georgia, $46.70. It is true that this is not altogether a fair test, 
for a larger proportion of the population is engaged in manufacturing in the 
Northern than in the Southern States. How do they stand when compared 
on the basis of those engaged in the industry? Taking the Northern States 
as a whole we find they have $1,900 of capital for each person engaged in manu- 
facturing while the South has only $1,492. The per capita product for each 
person engaged in manufacturing in the North was $2,463, in the South $1,968. 

In Massachusetts the average wage of the individuals engaged in manu- 
facturing is $475 per year, and the average value of the product made by each 
is $2,301; in Alabama the wage is $335, the product $1,755; in Florida the 
wage is $374, the product $1,195; in New York the wage is $501, the product 
$2,903; in Georgia the wage is $295, the product $1,639; in South Carolina the 
wage is $235, the product $1,378; in Ohio the wage is $548, the product $3,747. 

The South is especially devoted to agriculture. Our real estate agents 
advertise her resources and boast that her agricultural lands are not surpassed 
anywhere. Perhaps the Southerner has the advantage here. 

For each acre cultivated the following were the results: In Massachusetts— 
corn 38.0 bushels, oats 31.0, potatoes 125; in Alabama—corn 13.5, oats 16.5, 
potatoes 80; in Arkansas—corn 18.0, oats 22.8, potatoes 70; in New York— 
corn 36.0, oats 28.2, potatoes 120; in Florida—corn 12.6, oats 17.0, potatoes 95; 
in Georgia—corn 13.9, oats 19.0, potatoes 81; in Ohio—corn 39.5, oats 32.5, 
potatoes 93; in South Carolina—corn 16.7, oats 21.0, potatoes 85. 

The average value of the product of each person engaged in agriculture is: 
In Massachusetts, $526; in Alabama, $157; in Arkansas, $191; in New York, 
$483; in Florida, $182; in Georgia, $176; in Ohio, $484; in South Carolina, 
$158. The average for the North is $668, for the South $267. 

Will any sane man say that the South can do no better? The demonstra- 
tion farms scattered all over the South are constant refutation of ‘the idea 
that we cannot. When the farmers of South Carolina’ were making only 16.7 
bushels of corn per acre a boy in that state, applying brains and fertilizer, 
broke the record for the United States and made over 200. Yet the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture says $6,000,000 was sent out of the state last year for 
corn. A few months ago the Atlanta Constitution published an account of a 
negro farmer who started out twenty-eight years ago with one ox; today he 
owns 325 acres of good farming land. He reads, especially the agricultural 
papers. A few days later the same paper commented editorially on the pros- 
perity of the South Georgia farmers who have “been reading, studying and 
experimenting the last few years as never before”. You will note that there 
was reading in both cases. Thousands of farmers cannot read, and many who 
are not classed as illiterate by the census really have not enough education to 
enable them to understand a bulletin on agriculture. The writer knows noth- 
ing of the schools in the localities referred to, but he would be surprised to 
learn that they are not flourishing. He has heard of the schools in Putnam 
county, Georgia, and he would be surprised to learn that the farmers are not 
doing well there. 

One more evidence for education and productivity. Banks may be taken 


- as a barometer of prosperity. Over against our $10 per capita of banking 


capital the North sets her $21; against our $45 of deposits she sets her $200; 
and against our $78 of resources she sets her $292. 

Can any man say that our small expenditures for education, our short 
terms, and our consequent illiteracy have nothing to do with this condition? 
Yet there are journals and individuals who profess to have the welfare of the 
South at heart and, comparing ourselves with ourselves or the nation as a whole 
fifty years ago, congratulate us on our wonderful progress. “When pinned down 
to present day comparisons and asked to explain the failure of the South to 
keep pace with the rest of the country in the percentage of growth they explain 
it as due to the crusade for better schools and to eradicate the hookworm ! 

They are altogether correct except that it was not the crusade, but the 
fact that a crusade is necessary. DAVID Y. THOMAS. 
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TO THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE: 


The large number of illiterates in Georgia of the school age is a shameful, 
humiliating fact. Many are the causes and many are the remedies suggested, 
but there is one sure cure—a law compelling school attendance. Such a law has 
several times been presented to the Georgia legislature and has as many times 
been defeated. The people of Georgia want this law. It remains only for the 
legislature to be so strongly impressed with the fact that they can’t ‘ignore it 
longer. Sooner or later it will be written on the statute books of this state. 
Why not now, that thousands of Georgia youth may be saved from ignorance 
and all its hampering, degrading effects?—The Atlanta Georgian. 


Tulane University 


Located in the choicest residential section of the South’s leading city, with climatic and other 
advantages enjoyed by no other institution of equal rank, offers superior instruction as follows: 


1. College of Arts for men, 
scholarships. 


Newcomb College (on separate campus) for women. 


Full Literary, Classical and Scientific courses; many tree 


Standard college courses and 


special departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science and Education. 

Medical College, Est. 1843 (one of the few commended in the “Carnegie Report”). 
Exceptional clinical opportunities and for the study of tropical diseases. 

Law School. ‘Three-year course in American Law which equips for practice in any 
State; separate three-year course in Louisiana Law (including Civil Law); faculty of 
eight includes eminent specialists and practitioners. 

College of Technology with complete laboratory equipment for Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Architectural, Civil and Chemical Engineering. 


Teachers’ College. 
Department of Pharmacy, Est. 1838. 
Department of Dentistry. 


Two-year course for Ph.C. degree. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Post-graduate Medical Department (New Orleans Polyclinic) offers excellent 


clinic and laboratory courses. 


2699 students from 28 States and 13 foreign countries. 240 instructors and specialists. 


24 modern 


buildings. Campus of 100 acres adjoining Audubon Park (250 acres). Dormitories. Opportunities for 
self-support. Full descriptive catalogue, or a bulletin of any department, sent free upon application. 


Address Secretary, Station 20, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Lebanon, Tennessee w For Boys 


An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade. Atthe forefront of Southern schools in character-building, ` 
Equipment, and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Number limited to 150 guarantees individual 
attention. Certificate admits to prominent colleges, North and South. Healthful location. Six handsome buildings. No saloons. 
Cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium; swimming pool. Magnificent athletic field; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. Rates $350. 
For catalog and information, address THE HEADMASTERS, Box C 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Ae 380 Boys from 45 States last session, 
4 = argest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 
N 20 years old prepared for the 
\ Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 
j develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine, shady 
_/ lawns, gymnasium,swimming 
pool and athletic park. Daily 
_/ drills. Boys from homes of re- 
finement only desired. Personal, 
individual instruction by our tutor- 
fal system. Academy fifty-one years old. New 
$125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A, M., Principal, Staunton, Va, 


THE COLLEGE, SCHOOL 


On the shores of Lake Michigan. 15 miles from Chi- 
cago. A boy’s school noted for its efficiency in 
college preparation. An ideal school for Western 
and Southern boys. High grade scholarship and all 
around development maintained. Affords a whole- 
some transition from childhood at home to manhood 
in college or in the world. Nonsectarian. Faculty 
of all college graduates—Christian gentlemen who 
seek close and intimate contact with the pupils. One 
teacher to each 7 boys. Thorough and individual in- 
struction. Carefully prepared curriculum. Complete 
equipment for study and athletics. Send for catalog. 


ALLEN H. CARPENTER, Head Master, Box 712 


IRRI 


MAIN BUILDING—One of Eight Buildings. , 


HOLLINS voure Women 


Founded 1842. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
seven miles north of Roanoke. “This location is an 
ideal one for a college, the climate is invigoratin 

and the scenery picturesque. There are eight build- 
ings of brick, with modern equipment. Property 
consists of 700 acres, Mineral springs of valuable 
medicinal qualities are on the grounds. College, 
Elective and Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, etc. 
For Catalogue address 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
ments. 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. MISS E. C. WEIMAR, Prin. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed laboratories,‘ Lying-In 
Asylum Hospitals, etc. 40th Annual Session begins Oct. 2nd. 
For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Calvert 
and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Tennessee Military 
Institute Sweetwater 


Tennessee 
One of the Most Successful Military 
Schools in the South 


A school of national patronage, in 
the mountains of East Tennessee. 
Gives thorough preparation for college, 
Government Academies, or business. 
Individual instruction. New buildings, 
designed especially for a military 
school, with modern equipment. Cam- 
pus of 45 acres, athletic field, gymnas- 
ium, bowling alleys. Most healthful 
climate in U. S. 35 states and five for- 
eign countries represented past session. 
Encampments in mountains, practice 
marches, cavalry trips. In every respect 
a high-class school, with the moderate 
terms of $350 for board and tuition, full 
SESSION. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 


COL, 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent 


Margaret College crs 


VERSAILLES, KY. 
. (Near Frankfort & Lexington) 


A thoroughly modern homeschool. Its endow- 
ment affords superior advantages at low tuition 
cost to those desiring preparatory or junior 
| collegiate training. Finishing course of two 
| years for High School graduates. Situated on 
| extensive grounds in healthful, cultured Blue 
Grass community. New building; every con- 
venience. Faculty of college graduates and 
specialists. Skilled instructor supervises gym- 
nasium and out-of-doors athletics. Address 
Rev. Jas. M. Maxon, President. 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine . . $1.00 
Columbian Magazine ..... $1.50 
Both to you for $1.10 


Orders For This Club Not Accepted After August 10, 1911 
Address CLUBBING DEPARTMENT 
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OPEN HOUSE 


ECENTLY, there was un- 
veiled in Macon, Ga., a 
beautiful monument in 
honor of the Women of 
the Southern Confeder- 
acy. It is most fitting that these 
women—only a small remnant of 
whom remain—should be remembered 
by such lasting testimonials to the endurance, the 
courage, the resourcefulness and the ability for de- 
voted ministering which they displayed during the 
four years of war, hardship and peril. Most of the 
women who were suddenly called upon to exercise 
these heroic qualities had known no other task than 
that of ordering their household affairs, or decorating 
their luxurious homes by their gracious presence and 
accomplishments. How nobly they met the complete 
change—the contrasting emergency—it is well that 
the world should not forget. 

One of these women may serve as a type for all. 
Mrs. E. K. Newsome, by reason of her independent 
means and her freedom from domestic ties, was able 
to achieve more conspicuous service than most of her 
sisters, but many hundreds of these are as worthy of 
note as she, because they did what they could. Mrs. 
Newsome was a beautiful young woman—the widow 
of an eminent physician in Brandon, Miss. When hos- 
tilities between the states began, she took a number of 
her own servants, and, purchasing quantities of hos- 
pital supplies, went to Memphis and began her work 
in the City Hospital, and later in the Mothers’ Home, 
co-operating there with its noble organizer, Mrs. Sara 
Gordon Law. After the battle of Belmont she be- 
came the matron of the Overton Hospital. 

Heart-rending accounts of the conditions in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., called her there with her servants and 
a carload of supplies. The most horrible dearth of 
comforts and of trained service prevailed in the hos- 
pitals, and she bent all her energies to bring order 
out of chaos, working from dawn until midnight, day 
after day, among the sick and dying soldiers. She 
had entire charge of the Bowling Green hospital until 
the fall of Forts Donaldson and Henry summoned her 
to Nashville, where she quickly organized the Howland 
High School into a hospital to receive the wounded 
from the forts. 

When the Federal Army advanced upon Nashville 
she had the sick and wounded placed in cars and re- 
moved to Winchester. Further retreat became neces- 
sary, and, with her faithful servants, she established 
herself in Atlanta. Thence the bloody battle of Shi- 

` loh called her to the overflowing hospitals of Corinth, 

Miss. Later she was matron in a hospital at Chatta- 
nooga. When the Southern Army retreated before 
Sherman she and heroic Miss Munroe, of Kentucky, 
had charge of the sick and wounded in dilapidated 
tents, where the exposure and hardships were so 
` great that the Sisters of Charity, who were helping 
them, were forced to abandon the work. Mrs. New- 
some with her younger sister, Frances King, stayed 
on until her strength gave way utterly and she was 
obliged to return home. 

Florence Nightingale was showered with wealth and 
honors by the British government for her great hu- 
manitarian service in camps and hospitals. Mrs. 
Newsome, who sacrificed everything in the same cause 
—giving wealth, youth, health and social opportuni- 
ties, received no reward save the grateful love and 
remembrance of the few soldiers that remain of the 
many whom her generously-given means and her faith- 
ful nursing helped to come out alive from the ordeal 
of disease and wounds. 
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The Minister’s “Dowdy” Wife 

I HAVE just returned from a visit to my sister,” 

said a brilliant woman. “She married a minister 

when she was quite young and went South with 
him. I had not seen her for several years: the tone 
of her recent letters was despondent. She said noth- 
ing was wrong, but I determined to go and find out. 
She was living ten miles from a city in a little town, 
of whose principal church her husband was pastor. 
My train stopped in the city. From there I took a 
local train to' Vinland—the little town she lived in. 
Two ladies sitting in front of me were chatting of 
Vinland matters and presently I heard the name of 
my sister's husband. 

© “Oh, we like him immensely,’ said one of the ladies. 
“He is a charming man socially—so jolly and pleas- 
ant. But his wife! She is a wet blanket in any com- 
pany—she is so dull and distant—and so dowdy in 
her dress. Really, we are discussing whether it is 
necessary to include her with her husband in all social 
invitations.’ 

“I sat amazed and troubled. Laura spoken of as 
dull and dowdy! She had been unusually bright in 
school, and, when a girl, she was always neat and 
cheerful, though rather reserved in company. . - - 

“She met me at the station with her husband and 


Conducted by MARY E. BRYAN 


the two children. The little boy and girl were nicely 
dressed, but the mother wore a faded, last year’s suit 
and a made-over hat. She looked careworn, her com- 
plexion was sunburned, her hair drawn back unbe- 
comingly. Her husband was faultlessly dressed and 
in fine health and spirits. The contrast between the 
two was noticeable. 

“The following afternoon when my sister and I were 
seated by ourselves on the porch, I said: 

“ ‘Now tell me what is the trouble and who is to 
blame.’ 

“She looked at me with a piteous smile. 

“‘T suppose nobody is to blame but just myself,’ 
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The Violet-Makers 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


Violets are made largely by the children of the 
tenements in rooms where there must be no 
breeze, as a breeze would scatter the piles of loose 
muslin petals. The little violet-makers are pale 
and weary-eyed, but they must keep awake— 
watchful eyes are upon them. Recently, the 
mother of a small violet-maker clipped a piece 
out of the child’s arm because she nodded over 
her work.—New York Paper. 


“What makes violets, little Lucile?” 
“Oh! I know, it’s the sun and the dew, 
And the rain, for I’ve seen them drinking 
their fill 
Of the showers, and growing so big and 
blue.” 


“But what makes the violets people buy, 
Like those you have for your leghorn 
hat— 

Violets that fade but do not die?” 
“Store violets? I don’t know that.” 
“Then TU tell you. I saw them made to- 

day, 
In a stuffy room of a tenement, 
By children, who ought to have been at 
play, 
But who sat with weary faces bent 


“Over a table, with scissors and glue 
Making violets, purple and white— 

Violets that never would drink the dew, 
Or lift their heads to the morning light. 


“In the woods there are breezes would 
love to kiss 
A rose into each pale cheek today; 
Birds that would sing them to rest and 
bliss, 
Brooks that would laugh with them to 
play. 


“There the breeze was banned—since it 
might blow off 
Some loose flower petal—so would a 
sigh. 
Stifle the sigh and the hacking cough 
And the tear—no flower-makers must 
cry.” l 
“Oh! I don't want those violets! Take 
them away. 
There's a stain on one. 
tear; 
Tell the people to let their children play, 
God doesn’t make flowers in pain and 
fear.” 


Maybe it's a 
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she said. ‘I seem to have droppea out. The people 
do not like me; my husband sees it and, naturally, it 
annoys him. I am afraid it will lessen his regard for 
me. What with housework, gardening and caring for 
the children, I have little time for church socials or 
teas. I go sometimes, but my reception is not cordial 
and I feel out of place.’ 

“Because you find that you are not as well dressed 
as the others?’ I suggested. 

“‘But you know a minister’s wife dresses plainly— 
she replied. 

““That is the tradition about them, my dear, but 
let the minister’s wife wear cheap or antiquated 
clothes and she will be neglected and voted dowdy,’ 
was my retort. 

“I was going to say that I could not afford new 
clothes,’ she explained. ‘My husband’s salary is small. 
He must always appear well, of course, and he likes 


to see the children nicely dressed. As a 
good many of his congregation live out 
of town, he has to keep a horse and buggy 
for pastoral visits. You see the need of 
my economizing—of wearing old clothes, 
raising the vegetables we use, and— 

“ ‘Becoming merely the household drudge. No, I 
don’t see the need of a woman like you effacing her- 
self socially, giving up opportunities to please and 
to be useful, becoming, if you will excuse the figure 
of speech, the shabby tail of her husband’s kite. I 
blame you for not asserting yourself. First of all, 
you should have worn good clothes. Women are 
judged by their dress and they lose poise and self- 
esteem when they feel themselves the worst dressed 
persons in a company. It was this feeling that made 
you draw into your shell at first. You have never 
gotten out of it: but you must get out of it at once. 
We must effect a change.’ 

“I stayed there three weeks with my sister. I met 
a number of her husband’s parishioners and did my 
best to win their good opinion. I went shopping in 
the city and bought Laura a new suit and an even- 
ing gown. Then I suggested that she give me a re- 
ception—at my expense. There was a large attend- 
ance. Laura wore the evening gown and had her hair 
fashionably dressed. Hardly any of the company 
recognized her. She was animated and graceful. She 
was musical before she married, but her cottage piano 
had stood silent in its corner at Vinland, I had her to 
play and sing ‘a little song of her own composing’, I 
let the company know, and, replying to their sur- 
prised looks, I added: ‘Laura is the poet of our 
family.’ Later, I read, in my best manner, some 
verses she had written when a girl. That reception 
opened the eyes of the townspeople regarding their 
minister’s wife. As for him—I had a little tactful 
talk with him before I went away. He needed only 
to be shown the wrong he was permitting his wife to 
do herself. A few weeks after I returned home, 
Laura wrote me that she was in a fair way of rival- 
ing her husband as a social favorite; also, that do- 
mestic duties were now easier. Her husband had sold 
the horse and buggy, as walking was really prefer- 
able. She had a small servant to assist in housework, 
and the minister had taken the garden under his own 
care, finding that he needed more physical exercise.” 
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An Ideal ‘‘Befo-de-War’’ Village 
DELIGHTFUL book to read in a summer camp 
or at home on the cool piazza is “The Lost Ar- 
+ cadia”, by Walter A. Clark, a Georgian whose 
realistic and genial sketches of Southern life have of- 
ten appeared in the periodicals of the day. The Lost 
Arcadia is no sunken island or mythical country, but 
the village of the author’s birth and boyhood—a “typ- 
ical Southern community”, he calls it, but in some 
respects Brothersville is unique. It was named Broth- 
ersville from the fact that it was founded by three 
brothers—Andersons—who each built a home on an 
elevated plateau in Richmond county shaded by noble 

oaks, hickories and long-leaf pines. 

The beauty and healthfulness of the location at- 
tracted a number of well-to-do planters from the ad- 
joining county, who built residences near the brothers 


“and lived there in comfort and social enjoyment, 


drawing ample incomes from the fertile plantations 
in the country tilled by hundreds of well-cared-for 
and contented slaves, and superintended by trained 
“overseers”. 

Plenty of leisure for reading, traveling and culti- 
vating the social virtues had these fortunate inhabi- 
tants of the Lost Arcadia, whose life, as described by 
Mr. Clark, shows how nearly ideal and arcadian was 
life in the South—in some localities during the old 
régime. 

“Every household had its family carriage and coach- 
man ready for service in the periodical visit to the 
city, to the weekly or monthly church service, and in 
the constant and pleasant exchange of neighborly gour- 
tesies. Every kitchen was brightened by the shining 
face of an old-time ‘Mammy’ who had been trained 


from girlhood in all the mysteries of the culinary art. 


No cold or rainy morning brought to the mistress of 
the home the apprehension’ thaf on completing her 
toilet she would find the kitchen fireless, the breakfast 
table minus its accustomed menu and the cook off on 
a ‘colored excursion’ or taking a permanent vacation 
without the formality of written or verbal notice. The 
whole range of domestic service, from the dignified 
coachman with his broadcloth suit and silk hat—on 


through the grades of cook, laundress, seamstress, 


housemaid, nurse, down to the little black imp who 
brought the barnyard keys to the ‘big house’ at night- 
fall, was as perfect as training could make it. 

“In a shaded cove in the village limits had been 
built a bathing house and a comfortable pavilion, the 
site furnishing a pleasant picnic ground for the com- 
munity. During the summer months the citizens would 
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alternate at brief intervals in supplying on these 
grounds picnic dinners with barbecued trimmings, to 
which the entire village was invited. Artificial ice 
was then unknown, but for twenty-four hours pre- 
ceding those social occasions, the cold, limpid water 
of a nearby spring-house had been trickling over the 
choicest products of the melon patch. It may be that 
the distance of years lends enchantment, but no mel- 
ons of the present day seem to have the flavor and 
fragrance of the crimson-hearted fruit that lay cool- 
ing through a summer day and night in that old 
spring-house under the hill.” 

Around this ideal community cluster the sketches, 
anecdotes, incidents, and brief biographies that make 
up the book. From the fifteen residents of Brothers- 
ville and their families extend reminiscent threads of 
association to many of the prominent persons of that 
day—some of these of national and historical distinc- 
tion. The book abounds in anecdote, and a vein of 
quiet humor runs through it. 

As a chronicle of minor historical events and inci- 
dents it would be a valuable addition to any library, 
independent of its story-telling charm, its quaint hu- 
mor and its scholarly flavor. 


A 
Chat 

Interesting to study and inspiring to mingle with is 
the company of clever, wide-awake women who com- 
pose the Tennessee Woman’s Press and Authors’ Club. 
This summer the Club had its annual meeting in the 
mountain heart of their peerless state—at Blooming- 
ton Springs—a restful summer resort reached by the 
Central Railroad, called the Scenic Highway, because 
of the grand scenery it penetrates. Bloomington 
Springs is an old health resort, discovered by the In- 
dians. In ante-bellum days its buildings were log 
cabins, scattered about under the primeval oaks and 
beeches. “The cottages are still simple and cool, with 
porches and piazzas, fronting broad, shaded lawns, 
whose swinging seats are continuously occupied. 

The chalybeate water, ice cold and clear, gushes out 
at the foot of the hill, roofed by a classic 
pavilion, and bordered with ferns that 
grow luxuriantly around the low stone 
enclosure. 


A Group of Successful Authors 


Mr. and Mrs. Burford—types of the 
old régime—the proprietors of Blooming- 
ton Springs, have generously given the 
Woman’s Press and Authors’ Club a 
beautiful site on which to erect their 
prospective club-house, which is to be 
built partly of native granite, with trim- 
mings of the roseate marble found in 
Putnam county. A number of noted 
authors of recent successful books are 
members of the Club and were present at 
this reunion. Among these were Mrs. 
Lundy Harris, whose two books—‘The 
Circuit Riders Wife” and “Eve's Second 
Husband”—have been the best sellers of 
the season; Miss Maria Davies, author of 
“Miss Selina Lue” and “The Road to 
Providence”; Mrs. McKinny, author of 
“Mistress Joy”; Mrs. Sharad, whose 
“Annals of Anne” has been so popular as 
to evoke a sequel, “At the Age of Eve”; 
and Elizabeth Fry Page, whose interpre- 


work is of great artistic merit. These 
ladies are all eminently attractive, soci- 
ally gifted, and good to look at. They 
gave their publishers the slip and came to 
the mountains to throw off convention- 
ality and enjoy themselves like school 
girls. 

Yet, though on pleasure bent, they kept 
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to me open, is so good and practical that if the writer, 
H. P. Blount, does not object, I will publish it next 
month. 

Miss M. P. Hero, of 12 B street, New Orleans, says: 
“I have long yearned to raise long-handle gourds like 
those I saw at the Atlanta Exposition, and I will 
gladly pay for some reliable seed. Those I have had 
from florists have been disappointing.” i 

The Open House extends a cordial greeting to new 
members today, and a hearty welcome to old friends, 
among whom is Mr. Furman Cooper, who, it was 
feared, had been lost to us in the flowery mazes of 
new married life. Several learned men—college pro- 
fessors, clergymen, and others—have replied to Dr. 
Botts concerning that much discussed place, which it 
is disagreeable to mention, particularly in hot weather. 

Some interesting replies to Mabel’s question con- 
cerning socialism have reached us. One writer says, 
rather crossly: “I send this, but I don’t believe you 
will dare publish it. Your magazine is taken by many 


rich folks, and these do not want their womenkind to . 


know the truth about socialism.” You are mistaken, 
brother. Several of the progressive schools for girls 
are teaching socialist principles. Mrs. Jessica Finch, 
founder and principal of the most fashionable finish- 
ing school in New York, whose hundred and twenty 
pupils are daughters of rich men, declares that “the 
principles of socialism should be taught in every 
school. The daughters of rich men should learn that 
the division of worldly goods is the remedy for poverty 
and its menace to society. There is not a girl in my 
school who does not realize that a surplus of money 
is unnecessary and who would not be willing to do 
without extravagant luxuries if such action could mean 
opportunity for education and happiness to hundreds 
of poor girls. The salvation of society is going to be 
worked out by the young people. The poor ones are 
being taught socialism; my plan is to teach it to 
the rich.” 

Mr. O. E. LeVert, of Sprott, Alabama, tells the 
Open House readers who expressed an interest in the 
beautiful mimosa tree, that he has a hundred young 
trees (from one to two years old) which he will fur- 
nish them for thirty cents each. 

Our Open House reception next month is going to 
be fine. Brilliant letters, charming storiettes and hu- 
morous anecdotes are on the program. 
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Letters from the Members 


She Announces Her Intention 


I am an admiring reader of UNCLE REmus's Home 
MAGAZINE, and particularly of the Open House. I 
have read with approval the discussions regarding the 
rights of woman—even her right to select her husband. 
We women are largely to blame for having always 
been considered as weak. We have never asserted our- 
selves. By our acts and words we have taught man 
that he is the bone and sinew of the nation. We have 
approved of his impatience of restraint and determi- 
nation to have his way. We have believed in his ability 
to play a better game, organize a better campaign, and 
fight a better moral fight than we can. 

However, men—the best men—are today showing 
much consideration to women. They are saying that 
since women are now being thrown on their own re- 
sources and coming in contact with the world in gen- 
eral, there is no reason why they should not have the 
right to act as their good judgment dictates, regard- 
less of out-worn restrictions. 

Dear Sister Women, I am in favor of our exercis- 
ing any right that our -censcience admits of, even to 
the right of selecting a husband,~and if I find a man 
for whom I am willing to make the proper sacrifices, 
I shall let him know my preference for him. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas. A SUBSCRIBER. 


“Hands Off” 


I think “Windy” is a little bit conceited, but he cer- 
tainly gave good counsel to us girls when he advised 
us not to permit any intimate friendliness on the part 
of young men. “There is a temptation to be “chummy” 
with a nice boy friend, but too often chumminess leads 
to familiarity. Particularly should a girl preserve as 
much gentle dignity as would deter a man from put- 
ting his hands familiarly upon her. Once this is per- 
mitted it lets down the barrier of womanly reserve 


The 


1912 Everitt 


Automobile Announcement 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “Six-48” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1850 


Six And Four-Cylinder Self-Starting Cars Of The Very Highest Character— 
All Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction—Big Wheels and Tires—Demountable 


Rims—Completely Equipped, With Top, Windshield And Speedometer—Prices 
$1850 and $1500 Respectively, And The Splendid “Everitt 30” For $1250 


an eye on business. As an instance, when 
we were picnicking on the green terraced 
banks of Caney Fork, a mountaineer’s 
cottage was discovered, overflowing as 
usual with “fry” of all sizes, and Miss 
Davies taking the baby in her arms, 
grouped the other children around her 
and posed in front of the cabin for a 
camera picture which was intended for 
her forthcoming book. 

On another occasion an alert pencil- 
pusher took swift notes while the circle 
told ghost stories and the midnight moon 
looked in. Some of the stories—purport- 
ing to be “sure enough”—were weird and 
Poe-like. Mrs. Harris told of a haunted 
house in a Georgia town in which she 
lived for months in the midst of unac- 
counted for sights and sounds. Every 
story teller prefaced her experience by 
remarking, “Of course, I don’t believe in 
ghosts.” Mrs. Harris is a good racon- 
teur. She took the prize for telling the 
most ludicrous story in response to the 
query: “What is the most ridiculous ex- 
perience you ever had?” 


A Personal Word 


Florence T., do let us hear from you. 
Letters for you fill one of my pigeon 
holes, and I have sent several, though not 
sure of your address, which I had written 
on the photograph you sent of the negro 
champion pumpkin’ grower. One of the 
letters to Miss Florence, which was sent 


tation of +MacDonald's unique musical 


At last anyone can buy a strictly first-class Six- 
Cylinder car, of the very highest character, for less 
than $4000. 

Think what this announcement means! <A magnifi- 
cent “Six,” comparable only with the finest of its 
type; built throughout—as only a few of the 
very best—of costly Chrome-Nickel Steel ; 
Self-Starting—no cranking; with big 
36x4-inch Wheels and Tires and 
Demountable Rims; Long Wheel 
Base of 12612 inches; Fully Equipped, 
with Top, Windshield and Speedometer ; 
containing everything you could ask of the 
best $4000 car—and all at the price of $1850. 

And, like all the new EVERITTS, it is manufactured 
complete in one factory by the latest automatic machin- 
ery; its design and manufacture is supervised by three 
experts of a national reputation; its inspection is proba- 
bly the most severe given an automobile; and its per- 
formance—as judged everyone who has tried it—is 
wonderful—simply wonderful! 


The New Everitt “Four-36” For $1500 


But, extraordinary as is this “Six,” the 1912 


EVERITT line offers still another new model equally 
as remarkable. 

This is the new “Four,” rated at 36 Horse-Power, 
but actually almost unlimited in power, speed and 
ability. Like the “Six,” it is built throughout of the 
incomparable Chrome-Nickel Steel; it has the unfailing 
EVERITT Compressed-Air Self-Starter, operating by a 


push button on the dash; it has big 34x4-inch Wheels 
and Tires and Demountable Rims; a 115-inch Wheel 
Base; genuine Honey-Comb Radiator of the Cellular 
Type; a Double Drop Frame; Dual Ignition; and is com- 
pletely equipped with Top, Windshield and Speed- 
ometer, all at the price of $1500. 

This new “Four,” like the EVERITT 
“Six 48,” is a car you can compare, in 
appearance, ability and excellence 
of manufacture, and without the 
slightest reservation or apology, with 
what you consider the very finest cars of 
its type, regardless of cost. 


The Standard “Everitt 30” For $1250 


During 1911 the standard “EVERITT 30” won for itself uni- 
versal recognition as“the best $1500 car on the market.” It was admit- 
tedly the greatest value offered in any medium- priced automobile. 


Its manufacture will be continued, and the car still further 

improved for 1912; but by reason of many factory economies, it is 

ossible to offer this splendid car at a new price of $1250. And this 
ncludes Complete Equipment, with Top and Windshield. 


The new models are ready. Our Advance Cat 
whole story. Send for it—today. ee ee 


Metzger Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me your 1912 Advance Catalo n 
Rverite DAME g and name of nearest 


U. R. 1 
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“Our Hinds = 


Honey and Almond 
Cream Complexion 


is not injured in the least by Summer’s hot sun or 
dusty, burning winds.” If you would avoid the discomfort of 


SUNBURN 


you should use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream before and after ure to sun or wind. It 
cools and quickly heals; keeps the face, hands and arms in perfect senda removes blemishes, 
makes dry, rough skin soft and smooth, and finally gives to the complexion the fresh, radiant 
` effect that is so much admired. It should be remembered that 


we Honey and 
Hinds “iza Cream 
cannot possibly injure the most sensitive skin; it contains nothing harmful; is positively guaranteed 


not to cause a growth of hair; is not greasy or sticky in the least. 


Mothers and nurses have used Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in the nursery for many years, It soothes and 
relieves all skin ailments of babies and children, and is especially good for chafing, rash and pric eat, ; 


Men who shave a a it with gratifying results, It stops the smart and restores tender, irritated skin in a 


day, always preventing dry 


Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid by us. Do not 
buy substitutes. There’s nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


A liberal trial bottle sent free on request. a 
31 West Street, Portland, Main 


Are You a Pawn or a Player? 


There’s a splendid Zessoz in the great game of 
chess for every man who wants to wiz in business. 


A. S. HINDS 


The chess-player uses his wits, his talents, 
his cleverness and his experience, moving the 
pawns or figures over the board to serve his 
own best interests. The more intelligent his 
handling of the pawns, the more substantial 
will be his success.. 


Hundreds of men today are mere “pawns” 
in the hands of other men, when a little train- 


Make Your Next Move Toward Sheldon 


One move across the chess board often 
decides a game. Your move today toward 
Sheldon Training may be the making of a big 
tomorrow—yet your first move asts you nothing. 


Sheldon has written a book. ‘This book is 
to business tactics what Hoyle is to the game 
of chess. It points the way to a better un- 
derstanding of the business /aqws and rules 
which help men win. 


sans enan nov ao 
| I “Move” As Follows: 
SHELDON SCHOOL, 1241 Republic Building, Chicago. 


If you will send me The Sheldon Book “Free,” my next 
move will be to read it thoroughly: 
| Name 


Street 


| TheSheldon 


Ci ty oo m state | 
avan vann nn TS 


ing in the right direction would make them 
“players”” with a good chance to win. 


If you are a “pawn” in the world of 
business, if you are a mere figure in the hands 
of other men who are moving you and your 
talents around the board to suit their own 
interests, Sheldon has a way to lift you up 
to the “player”" class. 


Your name on a postal card or on the 
coupon below brings a free copy of The 
Sheldon Book on one condition—that you will 
agree to read it. : 

The Book should be in the hands of every 
man who wants to be a “‘player’’—it lays 
bare what the Sheldon Courses in Salesman- 
ship and Business Building can do for you in 
your spare time at home. 

And after this, here’s your next move: Get 
in touch with Sheldon—get the Free Book zow. 


School 


1241 Republic Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Atlanta Office, 
` 1629 Candler Building 


50e Sheet Music for 10c Each, Postpaid 


IT'S THE SAME AS YOU'D BUY IN ANY MUSIC 
. STORE ONLY THEY CHARGE MORE FOR IT 


SONGS—With Words and Music, for Piano or Organ 
Dream of Paradise (High, Med., Low) 
Ave Maria (High, Low), Millard 


Calvary (High, Med., Low) 
Star of Hope (sacred) 


n 


When Everything was Sunshine 
Rosary (Med.) King 


INSTRUMENTAL—For Piano or Organ 


A Trip to Niagara (March) 
Fernande (Waltz) 


Flower Song (Lange) x 
Moonbeams on the Lake (Reverie) 


We will mail FREE to any address our Music and Book Catalogs, including a complete catalog of the | 


Dreaming (Waltz) 
Love and Flowers 


CENTURY EDITION, comprising over 1500 Titles, which we offer at 10c a copy, postpaid. 
Address MUSIC DEPARTMENT, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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which should never be lowered. In the city shops you often see the sign “Hands 
off” placed on delicate-colored silks, dainty laces or pure white costly fabrics. 
The warning is not resented. You realize that even a gloved hand might spoil 
the fresh beauty of these articles. 

Should not a girl value herself more highly than the shop man values his 
goods? The beauty of the American girl is the theme of the poet, the artist 
and the story writer. Her fresh, flower-like complexion, her bright, intelligent 
eyes, her finely developed figure, her elastic step all tell of abundant vitality. 
Shall she—with less respect for herself than the shopman for his goods—refrain 
from letting the warning, “Hands off”, be expressed in her look and manner in 
her intercourse with her men friends? 

I hear a voice protesting. “Surely you would not have us be prudes? If 
we are so strict, we will receive no attention from young men.” On the other 
hand, young men say, “Oh, we have to be familiar with the girls. They vote 
us prigs if we are just friendly.” Girls, don’t be tempted into allowing your 
delicate bloom of reserve to be brushed off. Don’t by your coquettish manner 
lead your men acquaintances to imagine you would permit familiarities from 
them. “Listen to that prim old maid!” you say? No, I am not an old maid— 
though I love and reverence the old maids I know. I am a young girl, but I 
have had a good mother, and I have been led to look seriously and deeply into 
social life. NELL. 

Georgia. 


“What Does Socialism Adyocate?” 


In reply to Mabel's query as to the nature of socialism, I would say that 
in the first place, socialism is pre-eminently a science, and, as its name indi- 
cates, deals with social relations and society in the aspect of economics. It is 
a process whereby (after 1900 years of false and futile endeavor) we will be 
able to infuse into our semi-civilization that life-giving principle of Christ’s 
to “render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s”. Socialism is the social ownership of social things, such as, for 
example, the streets, fire departments, public schools, and some other things 
that have been socialized already as an advanced development of the privately 
owned turnpike, toll bridge and private school. Socialism proposes. the con- 
tinuance of this evolutionary progressive advance until all social things are 
socially owned, and private things privately owned, and nothing vice-versa, as 
some things still remain at present. To state the same proposition negatively, 
socialism proposes that no private thing shall be socially owned, and no social 
thing shall be privately owned. Socialism stops at the front gate. “Every 
man’s house is his castle” just the same thing our fathers told King George 
III. Political action by socialists is only an incidental, a means to an end. 
But, politically, they hold as par-excellence that it must and shall be the peo- 
ple’s rule as distinguished from the rule of masters and bosses which we now 
have as the direct results of those shackles of adamantine steel with which 
that powerful and shrewd engineer of toryism (Alexander Hamilton) has bound 
you up these one hundred and twenty-four years. Politically, socialists propose 
that every person whose name appears on the voting lists shall have the ele- 
ments of sovereignty rather than the condition of slave. 

Socialism has absolutely and tetotally nothing to do with religion, love, 
marriage, or any private or domestic matters which are on the inside of the 
front gate. All of those opprobrious epithets that are flung out are only a 
living example of Bunyan’s Malice and Illwill casting mud at Christian. If 
you really desire truth, you will observe, as socialism walks its way, that this 
mud does not stick or even stain. 

Communism is, as the name signifies, community of goods—however small 
or large the circle; having “all things in common”, like the primordal Christian 
church. It is where the individual holdings are reduced to the very lowest 
minimum, such as tooth brush, clothing, etc., and in some phases may be almost 
the opposite of socialism. 

Now, my dear Mabel, the quite boundless science of socialism cannot be 
nut-shelled any more than can the infinite science of mathematics, or limit- 
less ethnology. Of course, we can say of the former that it treats of ratios of 
quantities and magnitudes, and of the latter that it treats of genus homo; and 
I haven’t said any more than that of socialism—only what it is about. I beseech 
you to study the same carefully. Don’t blink at the lessons of experience nor 
shy at truth; and verily I say unto you, thou shalt have thy reward. 

Haverhiil, Mass. W. H. Davis. 


Ole Mistis’s Spirit 

When Ralph Temple asked Constance Wavel to be his wife, she told him 
frankly that, knowing her fondness for social life, she was afraid she would 
find it lonely in the grand old ante-bellum house a mile from town, which had 
been the home of the Temples for nearly a century. 

“You have several nice lots in town,” she said, “why not build a pretty 
new home on one of these?” 

“Because,” he returned, “my dear mother would never consent to leave 
the old place, endeared to her by so many associations, and, of course, I would 
not leave her.” 

“No, no, you could not leave her,” Constance said, quickly. “It was selfish 
in me to suggest your moving to town. I will soon grow accustomed to the 
quiet of the country, and besides, I shall enjoy your mother’s companionship. 
She is more interesting than any young woman I am acquainted with.” 

“And you can have society when you wish it, Connie. You will have an 
automobile and a pony phaeton in which to come to town when you like, 
and you can enliven the old house by having your friends out to see you. I 
will build on one of the town lots, as you advise, and some day we will 
occupy the house.” 

In May they were married and went at once to the old ante-bellum man- 
sion, embowered in venerable oaks and magnolias. Constance soon loved the 
place, and its aged but still intellectual and lovable mistress, who approved 
of her son’s choice of a wife and was supremely happy in his happiness. 

The elder lady’s rooms were at one end of the large house, away from all” 
noise or disturbance, and her sitting room, containing her piano and her writ- 
ing desk, above which hung a portrait of her dead husband in his colonel’s 
uniform, opened upon a flower garden, which was her delight. It was beau- 
tiful with its pergolas and its fountain, its beds of roses, dahlias, azaleas and 
rare tropical plants. Particularly, was it lovely at night, when lit up by the 
electric lights, with which her son, who studied her pleasure, had caused the 
garden to be illuminated. : 

Ralph began building on his town lot—for renting purposes, he said— 
houses being in great demand because of the tide of population flowing into 
the South. His mother took an interest in the new house, and often drove 
with her son and Constance to see how the building progressed. 

A year passed happily, and again it was May. Then came a change. At 
the close of a perfect day, Ralph and his wife went to his mother’s sitting 
room for their usual evening talk with her. 
her desk, her noble, silvery head lying back against the chair, her eyes closed, 
her hand, from which the pen had fallen, resting on a page she had begun to. 
write. She had died suddenly and peacefully, after writing in her diary the 


lines: “A beautiful day has just ended. Would that the sun of my life may — 


set as calmly to rise on a fairer world.” 


When the funeral was over and the relatives who had come from a dis- i 


tance to attend’ it had returned to their homes, Temple Place was so lonely 
and sad to Constance and her husband that Ralph proposed their going at 
once to the new house, which was finished and neatly furnished throughout. 
They would shut up the old mansion and leave it in charge of the old faithful, 
negro couple—Daddy Jim and Mammy Lindy—who lived on the place in a 
cottage given them with land to cultivate, by Colonel Temple, their former 


(Concluded on Page 34) 


They found her sitting before ki; 
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HE festivities attending the coronation of 
the King and Queen of England have placed 
their mark on all present day fashions. In- 
cluded in the vast throng present on that occasion 


the most notable were the representatives of the: 


Indian Empire, and it is to them that we owe many 
of the fashions in favor today. The wondrously 
blended colors, the brilliant but harmonious tones 
have been familiar to us for years and at present 
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FOR A YOUNG GIRI—Very smart and very simple this dainty 
frock is suitable for numerous occasions. Made in plain linen or 
pongee it can be worn in the morning or afternoon at home or in 
the street and it is also dressy enough for summer resorts. By 
using a light silk or an organdie and lace for trimming it may be 
made appropriate for evening occasions. The princess panel extends 
all the way down the front, from the lower edge of the square 
cut neck. At each side of this panel both waist and skirt are 
tucked and elbow sleeves complete the costume. The pattern, 353, 
is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size requires 544 yards 
of 44 finch material. The above pattern can be obtained by send- 
ing 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS—This little garment is intended for 
a boy so small that no trousers of any kind are worn. The suit has 
a jacket of saque shape, high in the neck and closing at the left 
side and along the shoulder. The sleeves are long, finished at the 
Wrist with a group of tucks in place of the usual cuff. Linen, 
pique, gingham and the like are appropriate materials for this suit. 
The pattern, 4480, is cut in sizes 1 and 2 years. One-year size re- 
quires 13% yards of 36-inch material. The above pattern can be 
obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 

BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT—The simplest garment for a little boy 
is found in this illustration. The jacket is plain and closes on the 
left side, being high in the neck and provided with full length 
sleeves. Small trousers made without a fly complete the suit. Pop- 
lin, pique, serge, cheviot, linen, pongee silk, crash and gingham -are 
all used for these suits and braid or hand-embroidery provides the 
trimming. The pattern, 2232, is cut in sizes 2 to 7 years. Medium 
Size requires 3 yards of 27-inch material. 


The above pattern can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


Mid-Summer Modes ANGELICA SCHUYLER 


every one of these points has been emphasized and 
made use of by the leading modistes. Brilliant col- 
ors have been the rule throughout the present sum- 
mer, and no matter how somber the dress there 
was sure to be a dash of red, blue or violet some- 
where to relieve it. 

Among the late arrivals we find the loveliest 
waists in novel colorings. Most of these new mod- 
els are finished to be worn outside the skirt, the 


A DAINTY TUCKED DRESS—For a very little girl this tucked 
frock is ideal in style. The front and back are both in one piece, 
no yoke divides them and there is a line of small tucks extending 
from shoulder to near the center. “The space between produces the 
effect of a small panel, which may be embroidered if desired. These 
frocks are made of batiste, lawn, organdie, gingham, challis and 
the like. The pattern, 5150, is cut in sizes 6 months to 5 years. 
Medium size requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. The above 
pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this 
magazine. 

GIRLS’ DRESS—This charming little frock will serve for any 
ordinary occasion. The waist has full length tucks from the 
shoulder to the waistline and in front there is also the closing 
placed diagonally at one side. “The skirt is kilt pleated, with the 
closing at the side of the front on a line with that of the waist. 
Challis, cashmere, gingham, linen, pongee and other wash materials 
are excellent for a dress of this character. The pattern, 4784, is 
cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material. The above pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this magazine. 

CHILD’S DRESS—This little dress gives us one of the models 
With the sleeve and bodice in one. There is a seam along the 
outer side of the arm and this may be trimmed with a band of 
insertion if desired. ‘The neck is a trifle low and in square out- 
line and there is no division of waist and skirt. All free edges 
of the garment are trimmed with embroidery. The pattern, 5440, 
is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material and 3% yards of band trimming. The above pat- 
tern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this mag- 
azine. 
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belt being generally a band of some silk or em- 
broidery with a good deal of metal woven in it. 
The slashed skirt is at last appearing on the 
streets.. Months ago we spoke of it, and now it is 
no longer uncommon, the opening being at one side 
or both, and made either to extend several inches 
above the hem or stopping just at the line of 
stitching, where the edges are rounded off to em- 
phasize the effect. We record with regret that 
an attempt is now being made 
to bring back to us the sleeve 
with fullness at the elbow. Of 
course this idea originates in 
Paris, where several models 
have been put out and the ef- 
fect of the puff is increased 
by boning it. 

We have had frequent oc- 
casion of late to refer to the 
popularity of the bolero. It 
is coming more and more into 
favor each day. Little bole- 
ros are being made of lace`or 
soft finish silk, and they are 
used as separate garments to 
be worn over waists of the 
novelty fabrics and of the 
soft, sheer materials which 
are universally worn. Most of 
these little jackets are fin- 
ished with fancy revers and 
turnback cuffs, but many are 
quite simple, finished along 
the edge with a soft frill of 
the material and having the 
edges of the fronts brought 
together with a ruffle which 
follows the edge of the entire 
garment, or which is used only 
on the front and lower half. 

Among the white shirt 
waists which are best liked is 
a mode] embroidered in Hindu 
colorings and patterns. Many 
of these are made of a ma- 
terial resembling ivory linen 
crash, with embroideries of 
heavy worsted in oriental de- 
signs. 

Beads, both large and 
small are used on shirt waists 
and on all other garments. 
Wooden buttons are best liked 
because they take the softer 
tints of the dyes well. A nov- 
elty is the button formed of a 
number of tiny beads. 

Many waists in the jumper 
style are made of bright blue, 
cut very low in front and 
crossed over in surplice fash- 
ion. They are cut out around 
the armhole and the bright 
materials which form the un- 
der bodice appear in the form 
of sleeves. 

Fancy and allover laces are 
seen in many of the waists; 
these are worn with colored 
suits quite as much as with 
white. Sometimes there is a 
touch of colored embroidery 
in the lace. 

Some of the garments now 
brought out for our inspection have a very famil- 
iar appearance, owing to their being made of ma- 
terials which have been popular since the early 
spring. Soft finish materials are the leaders in 
every kind of goods, and even in woollens we find 
soft finish serge, henrietta, wool batiste, etamines 
and the like, all made as supple as the workman’s 
skill will permit. 


We have every reason to believe that autumn 
will usher in a season of the richest fabrics.. Not 
only will they be costly, but they will have all the 
soft, clinging qualities that have made chiffon, 
messaline and similar materials so popular. Even 
brocades will not be stiff, but will be almost sleazy 
in softness. 

So long as the clinging effects are retained 
materials must be of the softest possible con- 
struction. For foundations this means light weight 
satins and messalines. 

Borders are now used to ornament satins, silks, 
chiffons and even such wash materials as will take 
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a print. It is not uncommon to find a cotton voile 
with a woven or printed border, and this some- 
times increases the cost of the material very 
noticeably. 

Stripes are as popular as they were a month or 
more ago. The manner of their use differs a 
little, but not materially. A favorite weave gives 
us stripes of a solid weave and of a sheer one 
used alternately; sometimes these are of one 
color and sometimes of two different ones. 

All stripes show to advantage in the tunics 
which are becoming more popular every day. 
These are cut in many novel ways, and some of 
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LADIES” SHIRT-WAIST SUIT—The plain linen suit is now an 
institution and it is made in white and in all plain colors, such 
as light blue, raspberry, red, tan and the like. The model illus- 
trated herewith shows a plain shirt-waist, with the front closing, 
worn with a seven-gore skirt, which closes in the back and which 
is trimmed with a band around the lower edge. This band need 
not be used at all, or it may be made of a contrasting material. 
The waist pattern, 4841, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust meas- 
ure. Medium size requires 314 yards of 27-inch material. The skirt 
pattern, 5028, is cut in sizes 22 to 84 inches, waist measure. 
Medium size requires 714 yards of 27-inch material, with 2 yards 
additional if the band is used. The above patterns can be obtained 
by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


A FOULARD DRESS—No material has enjoyed greater popu- 
larity during the present summer than foulard silk. Stripes being 
the favorite design we naturally see more of them than of other 
patterns although others are also used. The suit illustrated is 
jdeal for this pretty silk. The waist is a plain blouse with no 
trimming except the large sailor collar, which may be of contrast- 
ing silk, of linen or of lawn, with lace insertions. The skirt has 
seven gores and opens in front on a line with the closing of the 
waist. The pattern, 5431, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust 


them have a straight edge, while others have the 
edge broken in many fanciful ways. Borders, too, 
show at their best in tunics and they usually form 
part of the lower portion of the skirt, and enter 
into the composition of the waist as well as of the 
tunic. 

Dealers tell us that there has never been a sea- 
son when foulards were as popular as during the 
present one, and as gowns of this soft, pretty 
fabric can be worn in the evening throughout the 
winter it is wise to purchase them a little late in 
the season when prices come down to a fraction of 
the original one. 


measure. Medium size requires 536 yards of 36-inch material. The 
above pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 


IN EMPIRE STYLE—The high-waisted effects are the prevail- 
ing favorites and the illustration shows how a simple shirt-waist 
may be adjusted in this stylish manner. The waist may be either 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


OU do not have to write a letter when ordering 
patterns. Tell us the correct number and the 
correct size of each pattern you wish. Send 


the price of each pattern, and write your name and 
address plainly and in full. If you do these things 
your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. 
Address all orders to Pattern Department, UNCLE 
REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 


In looking over the models of suits for present 
use most of them have a short coat, but in general 
the style is along the lines of the citoyenne finish, 
that is to say, ending in a short frill or peplum 
below the waist line. 

The skirts of the majority of new models meas- 
ure 214 yards around the lower edge. The ex- 
tremely narrow skirt was most ungainly and did 
not really become popular in the best sense, 

The kimon shoulder remains in vogue in waists 
and those who complain of its discomfort had 
better try the styles which have a gore under the 
arm and on the under side of the sleeve. 


short in the waist or made to suit the natural waistline, the pat- 
tern providing for both styles. The peasant shoulder is used and 
the little square yoke of lace adds a touch of beauty. The ‘skirt 
has seven gores, it has the waistline in either the high or normal 
waist finish and the back with either the habit effect or with the 
reversed box pleat. Linen, pongee silk, plain colored gingham, 
serge or cheviot may be used for this costume. The waist pattern, 
5373, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. Medium n 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. “The skirt pattern, §329, 
is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches, waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch material. The above patterns can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


SIMPLE AND SERVICEABLE—This design gives us a regu- 
lation shirt-waist outfit. The waist is of the plainest, seamless 
at the shoulder and with a front closing. The nine-gore skirt 
is plain and closely fitted, but not skimpy and may be made in 
clearing length or in the shorter walking length. The waist pat- 
tern, 5189, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. Medium 
size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, 
5132, is cut in sizes 22 to 36 inches, waist measure. Medium size 
requires 3% yards of 44-inch material. The above patterns can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 
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(Concluded from Page 21) 
as one of the disgraces of an otherwise enlightened century.” So the conserva- 
live one cannot urge that Mrs. Schreiner is without precedent in her argument 
and that her warning is but the hysteria of an alarmist. 

For lack of space it is impossible to follow further the logical working 
out of the thesis. “The reader must for himself see what part Olive Schreiner’s 
“new woman” can and will play in the industrial and social world of the future. 
Interesting it is to read that “on that day when woman takes her place beside 
man in the governance of the external affairs of her race will also be that day 
which heralds the death of war. For the 20,000 men prematurely slain on a 
field of battle, mean, to the women of their race, 20,000 human creatures to 
be borne within them for months, given birth to in anguish, fed from their 
breasts and reared with toil, if the strength of the nation is to be maintained. 
She knows what life costs, and that it is more easy to destroy than to create.” 

Possibly the greatest good that would accrue from the economic indepen- 
dence of woman would be (and this beyond dispute), the absolute freedom of 
choice of -the woman in entering upon the marriage relation. For. the. first 
time sexual love between man and woman would become completely enfran- 
chised. “The degrading element of seduction and purchase by means of wealth 
or material good offered to women in our modern societies, would give place 
to the untrammeled action of attraction and affection alone between the sexes, 
and sexual love, after its long pilgrimage in the deserts, would be enabled to 
return at last a king crowned.” And for the first time in the history of the 
modern world, “prostitution, using that term in its broadest sense to cover all 
sexual relationships based on the necessitous acceptance by woman of mate- 
rial good in exchange for the exercise of her sexual functions would be ex- 
tinct; and the relation between men and women become a co-partnership be- 
tween freemen.” 

The last chapter of “Woman and Labor” is given up to “Certain Objec- 
tions”, and to all scoffers and skeptics the reading of this section is especially 
recommended, It treats of the effect upon woman, strictly as wife and mother, 
of her economic freedom, and proceeds to show how in the exercise of these 
functions, the most important and sacred alloted to her as a social being, she 
will gain immeasurably more of happiness for herself and of good for human- 
ity than she now does as a parasite feeding upon the social body. 

The wealth of material in this book in the hands of one less scientifically 
equipped might have suffered through a sentimental treatment; while a woman 
less noble and far-seeing might have flavored the whole with the corroding 
essense of peevishness and irritability. But Mrs. Schreiner, richly gifted in 
mind and heart, speaks with the fervor and magniloquence of the traditional 
sibyl, and her large purpose and true humility breathe through these lines 
addressed to the men and women of coming generations: 

“You will look back at us with astonishment, and wonder at passionate 
struggles that accomplished so little, but what you will never know is how it 
was thinking of you and for you, that we struggled as we did and accom- 
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(Concluded from Page 9) 

| restrained myself, I know that I lay for a moment, nervous and tense, waiting 

| for the shock, My sleep was broken by miserable nightmares. Earthquake |. 
| seemed the favorite affliction, though there was one man, with a bill, who per- 
sisted in dunning me throughout the night. Also he wanted to fight; and 
Charmian continually persuaded me to let him alone. Finally, however, the 
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man with the everlasting dun ventured into a dream from which Charmian 
was absent. It was my opportunity, and we went at it gloriously. 

That settled him, for he worried my dreams no more; and it settled me, 
It was three in the morning. 
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too, for I woke up chuckling at the episode. 
I went up on deck. Henry, the Rapa Islander, was steering. I looked at the 
log. It recorded forty-two miles. The Snark had not abated her six-knot 
gait, and she had not struck Futuna yet. At half-past five I was again on 
deck. Wada, at the wheel, had seen no land. I sat on the cockpit rail, a 
prey to morbid doubt for a quarter of an hour. Then I saw land, a small, high 
piece of land, just where it ought to be, rising from the water on the weather 
bow. At six o’clock I could clearly make it out to be the beautiful volcanic 
cone of Futuna. At eight o’clock, when it was abreast, I took its distance 
by the sextant and found it to be 9.3 miles away. And I had elected to pass 
it ten miles away. 

Then, to the south, Aneiteum rose out of the sea, to the north, Aniwa, 
and, dead ahead, Tanna. There was no mistaking Tanna, for the smoke of 
its voleano was towering high in the sky. It was forty miles away, and by 
afternoon, as we drew close, never ceasing to log our six knots, we saw that it 
was a mountainous, hazy land, with no apparent openings in its coast-line. I 
was looking for Port Resolution, though I was quite prepared to find that 
as an anchorage it had been destroyed. Volcanic earthquakes had lifted its 
bottom during the last forty years, so that where once the largest ships rode 
at anchor there was now, by last reports, scarcely space and depth sufficient 
for the Snark. 

I ran in close to the unbroken coast, fringed with rocks awash upon which 
the crashing trade-wind sea burst white and high. I searched with my glasses 
for miles, but could see no entrance. I took a compass bearing of Futuna, 
another of Aniwa, and laid them off on the chart. Where the two bearings 
crossed was bound to be the position of the Snark. Then, with my parallel 
rulers, I laid a course from the Snark’s position to Port Resolution. Having 
corrected this course for variation and deviation, I went on deck, and lo, the 
course directed me toward that unbroken coast-line of bursting seas. _To my 
Rapa Islander’s great concern, I held on till the rocks awash were an eighth of 
a mile away. 

“No harbor this place,” he announced, shaking his head ominously. 

But I altered the course and ran along parallel with the coast. Char- 
mian was at the wheel. Martin was at the engine, ready to throw on the 
propeller. A narrow slit of an opening showed up suddenly. Through the 
glasses I could see the seas breaking clear across. Henry, the Rapa man, 
looked with troubled eyes; so did Tehei, the Tahaa man. 

“No passage there,” said Henry. “We go there we finish quick, sure.” 
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tin threw on the engine, while all hands and the cook sprang to take in sail. 

Charmian put the wheel down, Martin stopped the engine, and the Snark 
rounded to and the anchor rumbled down in three fathoms. Before we could 
catch our breaths a swarm of black Tannese were alongside and aboard— 
grinning, ape-like creatures, with kinky hair and troubled eyes, wearing 
safety-pins and clay pipes in their slitted ears, and as for the rest wearing 
nothing behind and less than that before. And I don’t mind telling that that 
night, when everybody was asleep, I sneaked up on deck, looked out over the 
quiet scene, and gloated—yes, gloated—over my navigation. 
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-and comfort of your home and 


HOTEL DEL PRADO-C 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 


AE A 
d Standa 
GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


OF all bathroom fixtures, the lavatory is first 
seen and most used. It is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the room. By its very construc- 
tion it permits of a grace and beauty shown ,s 
by no other fixture. A 


“Standard” lavatories, while pre- 
serving the most advanced sanitary 
ideas, are designed to make the 
bathroom beautiful as well as 
practical. 


You cannot afford, for the health 


family, not to be absolutely sure 
of the sanitary excellence of your 
bathroom equipment. 


Eliminate all doubt by speci- 
fying, zot verbally, but in 
writing, “Standard” guaran- 
teed fixtures and making cer- 
tain that they, and no others, 
are installed. ~* 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, < 
etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label with one ex- 
ception. 


“There are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold Label Bath and the Red 
and Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple enameled. It is guaranteed 
for five years. “The Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. It is guaranteed for 
two years. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” are spurious unless they bear our 
guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove 
of invaluable assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laun- 
dry. Many model rooms are illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This 
valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 55 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 31st St. ; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut 
St.; Toronto, Can. : 59 Richmond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville: 
315-317 Tenth Ave., S. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building; 
Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E.; London: 
53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Bldg. : 
Washington, D. C. : Southern Bldz.; Toledo, O.: 311 Erie Street. 


This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, 
etc., guarantees the Acaviest triple plate. 


“Silber Plate 

that Wears 

Send for Catalogue “ H31.”’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co...Suceessor) 


New YORK- CHICAGO MERIDEN, CONN. Saw Francisco 


A COOL, DELIGHTFUL PLACE IN SUMMER 


alana 


Favorite Summer Resort for Southern People 


Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on Chicago’s 
world famous boulevard system, etc. ; z 

Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and 
amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. 

LOCATION — Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 
center of theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 
ings. 300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. As soon as you finish 
reading this write us for Descriptive Folder “U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 


All American plan. 
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. UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


enus for a Week 
By EDWINA 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Crushed Pineapple a 
Farina with Cream 
Breakfast. Bacon 
Dainty Muffins 


Luncheon 


Liver Loaf 
Boiled Squash Sliced Tomatoes 
Chocolate Cake Ice Tea 


Dinner 


Vegetable Soup 
Stuffed Shoulder of Veal 
Succotash Corn Pudding 
Smothered Cucumbers Onion and Mint Salad 
` Puffed Rice Custard 
Coffee Wafers 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Berries 
Hominy with Cream 
Ginger Omelet 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Deviled Sardines 


Tomatoes and Eggs 
Currant Pudding 


Dinner 


Coffee 
Boiled Rice 


Clear Soup 
Roast Beef 
Creamed Beans Mashed Potatoes 
Pickled Beets Pear Salad 
Apricot Whip 
Wafers 


Coffee 


Recipes for Dishes 
URRANT PUDDING — Pick 
one pound of fresh currants, 
and stew them gently until 
quite tender with half of a 
pound of sugar. Line a pudding mold 
with slices of bread about one inch in 
thickness. Pour in the stewed fruit, 
place more bread on top and weight 
down. Stand aside to cool,,then turn 
out on a dish and serve with custard 
or whipped cream. 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Oatmeal with Cream 
Fried Egg Plant 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed Eggs 
Baked Potatoes Cheese Salad 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Ice Tea 


Dinner 
Cream of Potato Soup 
Baked Fish 
Braised Cucumbers Scalloped Squash 
Lima Beans Cold Slaw 
Fruit Charlotte Coffee 
LIVER LOAF—One calf’s liver, Wafers 
half a cupful of bread crumbs, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sweet herbs, one tablespoonful of vinegar, four slices of salt pork chopped, 
two tablespoonsful of chopped onion, one cupful of stock and a few grains 
of red pepper. Wash the liver and chop, cook in boiling water five minutes, 
add bread crumbs and chop, add remaining ingredients and press into a mold. 


Cover and bake half an hour in a moderate oven. 


SWEETBREAD TIMBALE—Pound one pair of cooked sweetbreads with 
three pounds of raw white meat of chicken and the whites of two hard-cooked 
eggs. When well pounded press through a sieve. Moisten with half a cupful 
of white sauce and half a cupful of whipped cream. Beat all together until 
well mixed. Season to taste with salt and pepper. Put aside until cool, then 
add the beaten white of one egg. Fill a buttered mold, cover and bake in a 
moderate oven until firm in the center, 


MARGUERITE SANDWICHES—Melt four tablespoonsful of aspie 
jelly, add one tablespoonful of powdered gelatine and allow it to dissolve, 
then strain. Stir this into one-half of a teacupful of mayonnaise dressing 
which has been highly seasoned. Chop the whites of two hard-cooked eggs, 


Stewed Squash 


and rub the yolks through a sieve. Stamp out some rounds of bread about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. Coat one side of each round with the prepared 
mayonnaise. Season the whites of egg with a little lemon juice. Arrange these 
in a ring on the coated rounds of bread, leaving the center spaces to be filled 
with the egg yolks. Serve garnished with parsley. 


PEACH SHORTCAKE—Half a pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, three teaspoonsful of baking powder, three tablespoonsful of butter, 
three tablespoonsful of lard and half a pint of milk. Mix and sift the dry 


ingredients. Add butter and lard and rub until thoroughly blended; add milk. | 


When thoroughly mixed divide in halves; put each half into a round buttered 


tin. When done, split open, butter and cover with soft peaches which have 
Garnish the top layer with peaches and whipped cream. 


been well sweetened. 


TOMATOES AND EGGS—Cut six even-sized tomatoes in halves, cross- 
ways, take out the pulp and fill them with the following stuffing: Fry four 
finely-chopped shallots in one tablespoonful of hot butter, add three table- 
spoonsful of bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, a little pow- 
dered herbs, a high seasoning of salt and pepper. - Fill the tomatoes with the 
mixture and bake them in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. ‘Then place 
them on buttred rounds of toast with a poached egg on each tomato. 


APPLE ICE—Make a pint of syrup from two teacupsful of sugar and 
one teacupful of water, when dissolved place over the fire and boil for five 
minutes; add two teacupsful of cider, one teacupful of unsweetened apple 
sauce and the juice of three. lemons. 
Freeze several hours before it is to be served. ° 


PUFFED RICE CUSTARD—Scald two and one-half teacupsful of milk 
in the double boiler, and pour over two teacupsful of puffed rice. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs slightly, add three-fourths of a teacupful of sugar, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of grated orange rind and 
one teaspoonful of orange extract, then add to the rice and milk. Mix well 
and pour into a well buttered pudding dish, Bake in a moderate oven until 


Then strain and put aside to cool = 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Canteloupes 
Boiled Rice with Cream 
Shirred Eggs 
Biscuit Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sweetbread Timbales 
Stewed Tomatoes Lettuce Salad 
Blackberry Fritters 
Lemon Syrup 
Dinner 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Chicken Fricassee 
Buttered Okra Creamed Onions 
Lima Beans Olive Salad 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Cheese 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with Cream 
Bananas 
Broiled Mackerel 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold Tongue 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


in Month of Augus 


B. PARKER 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Peaches and Cream 
Chipped Beef on Toast 
` Potato Scones Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold Boiled Ham 
Marguerite Sandwiches 
Caramel Custard 


Apple Sauce 


Dinner 


Breaded Chops 
Ribbon Potatoes Rice Croquettes 
Stewed Corn Tomato and Pepper Salad 
Frozen Watermelon 
Coffee Cheese 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Melons 
Corn Flakes with Cream 
Toast Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear Soup 


Fried Chicken with Cream Gravy 
Corn String Beans 
Scalloped Cauliflower Cucumber Salad 
Creamed Squash Sliced Tomatoes 
Apple Ice 
Small Cakes Coffee 


Supper 


Cheese Sandwiches 
Apple Sauce Sponge Cake 
Ice Tea 


Cucumber Sandwiches Potato Salad 


Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Ice Tea 
Dinner 


Vegetable Soup 
Cannelon of Beef 
Stewed Tomatoes String Beans 
Buttered Beets Endive Salad 
Fruit Jelly 
Coffee Wafers 


firm in the center, then cover with a meringue made from the frothed whites 
of the eggs and four tablespoonsful of powdered sugar. 


BLACKBERRY FRITTERS—Make a batter from one teacupful of flour, 
two eggs, five tablespoonsful of sugar, a dust of salt, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and one-half of a teacupful of cream. Mix in the usual way and add 
a pint of blackberries dredged in flour. Drop by the spoonful into boiling 
lard and fry a delicate brown. Epwina B. PARKER. 


Miscellaneous Recipes 


BERRY FRITTERS—Any fresh berries, or even canned ones, may be 
used in fritters by stirring one cupful of the berries (well drained, if canned 
ones are used) into one-and-one-half cupsful of the batter. Drop by spoonsful, 
when well mixed, into hot oil, and fry as usual. 


RICE FRITTERS—Boil one cupful of rice in one pint of milk until soft 
and the milk is absorbed, then remove from the fire, add the yolks of three 
eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar and two tablespoonsful of butter. When cold, 
fold in the stiffly whipped whites of the eggs, drop by spoonsful into hot 
cooking oil and fry a deep buff color. Serve with lemon or cream sauce. 


TOMATO FRITTERS—One pint of finely chopped and well-drained 
tomatoes, add one-half cupful of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, sifted in one pint of flour. Beat all together 
thoroughly, drop in spoonsful on hot, well-buttered griddle, fry brown on 
both sides, and serve hot. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN—Cut nice slices of meat from a cold chicken, 
trim off all fat and skin, and arrange in small earthen dishes. Pour over a 
rich sauce made of equal quantities of cream and chicken stock thickened with 
a spoonful of flour, then partially cover with mashed potato beaten very light 
with one or two eggs, and set in a moderate oven to brown delicately. As soon 
as the baking dishes are taken out of the oven, fill the remaining space with 
hot buttered peas and serve immediately. 


BLACKBERRY JAM — Pick over, wash and drain blackberries, then 
weigh. Put a few at a time in preserving-kettle and mash with a wooden 
potato-masher, and so continue until one-half the berries have been used. 
Heat slowly to the boiling-point, and let simmer fifteen minutes. If the black- 


Apple Ice 


berries are not juicy, it may be necessary to add a small quantity of water. 
Rub through a fine wire strainer, discarding seeds and reserving juice. Mash 
remaining berries, add juice and sugar (which has been heated in the oven), 
using same weight of sugar as of berries. Cook and store in cool place. 


DELICATE OMELET—Cook one teaspoonful of corn-starch in one-half 
cupful of milk, remove from the fire and season with salt and pepper and a 
small piece of butter. When cool, add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, then 
fold in lightly the stiffly beaten whites, turn into a hot, buttered spider and set 
on top grate of oven a few minutes. . 
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Just Before Dinner 
When the Housewife 
Serves Van Camp’s 


Think what it means in hot 
weather to have a stock of Van 
Camp’s in the pantry. 

Each can means a hearty, deli# 
cious meal waiting to be served. 
Ready cold in a minute, or hot in 
ten minutes. Just as fresh and 
savory as the moment it came from 
our ovens. 


A hearty meal—84 per cent nu- 
triment. Richer than beef, or eggs, 
or cheese. 

An inviting meal, with every 
beañ nut-like, mealy and whole. 
None crisped, none broken. 

A delicious meal, with the to- 
mato sauce baked into the beans— 
sauce made of vine-ripened tomatoes. 

Never has a dish of baked beans 
been created which can compare 
with. Van Camp’s. 


So much for convenience and 
taste. 

But the main fact is that Van 
Camp’s are digestible, and home- 
baked beans never are. 


We bake in steam ovens, at 245 
degrees. We bake in small parcels 
so that full heat goes through. Yet 
we bake without crisping, without 
bursting a bean, because we don’t 
use dry heat. 


Home-baked beans, below the 
top, rarely get heated above 100 de- 
grees. As a result, the beans fer- 
ment—tax the stomach—go to 
waste. Factory baking is utterly 
essential to make beans fit to eat. 


Let our cooks bake them for you 
while you rest. “They have had de- 
They have 
the finest materials, all modern 
facilities. 


cades of experience. 


They do the baking for a million 
homes. “Even in cost you can't be- 
gin to compete with them. 


Ask your grocer to send a few 
cans, and judge the facts for your- 
self. But don’t get the wrong brand, 
for . you'll be disappointed. Get 
Van Camp’s. 


a 8 
m, Yan@mps _.-». 
National National 


BAKED 


Dish”' WITH TOMATO 


SAUCE por“ BE ANS 


Dish” 


Three sizes: IO, I5 and 20 cents per can 


Estab. 


Van Camp Packing Company (ser) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PRICKL 


Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
_ ment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients have 
norivals for summer rashes, 
_ itchings, chafings, sunburn, 
_ bites and stings, as well as 
_. for everyday use in preserv- 
_ ing, purifying and beautify- 
ing the skin and hair. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 10, Chaussee d'Antin; 
' Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
| . Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, Natal, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
BF- Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 


| of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 
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poutan ELEGANCE 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 


/Ailtemores 
'1Shoe Polishes 


“They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
- polishing shoes ofall kinds and colors, 


“They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. - 
Finest in Quality.” Largest in Variety. 


WHITTEMOREs il! 
NET o: Si 
SEDGE | 
DRESSING- 
HEFTI CHILORERS 
#FINE SHOES# | 

ki CEATHER 


a RESTORES 
COLORŽŁUSTRE- || 


i i = 
if) CIUT EDGE] 
; BLACKEST. COLOR 
FINESTA DURABLE. ||| 
Li A 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
‘Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
Sizes and prices. 

| ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
‘or cloth, 25c. “Baby Elite” size, 10c. 
\“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

‘If your dealer does not keep the -kind you want, send us his 
‘address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


| WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


th fi 1 Phila. 

Ladies to Sew 1:74. monex. steady 
work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
RSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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master. They had been devoted to “Ole Mistis” and were 
dismayed and bewildered at her death. 

On the evening of the day the old house was deserted 
there came up a sudden rain-storm. Daddy Jim was in the 
act of closing the outer door of his cottage when, chancing 
to look toward the “big house”, he uttered a startled excla- 
mation. “Dar’s a light in Ole Misti’s room,” he said to 
his wife, “dar must be bugglers in dar. Ill have to go see 
about it.” 

Daddy Jim had fought by his master’s side during the 
war, and was still a brave old fellow. 

“You can’t go in dis rain,” demurred his wife, “an” I 
don't b'lieve it's bugglers nohow. Ole Mistis said many a 
time she warnt never goin’ to leave dis place, an’ she’s right 
yonder in her room dis minit. Her sperrit’s settin’ at dat 
writin’ desk under ole Marster’s picture.” 

“I spec’ dat’s so,” returned Daddy Jim; but his sense of 
responsibility caused him to feel that it was his duty to 
investigate the cause of the light in the deserted house. “The 
rain stopped presently. The stars came out, the ghostly 
light still streamed from a window of the dead lady’s room, 
Daddy Jim determined to find out what caused the light. 
Armed with a “fat” pine lightwood torch and with Ma’am 
Lindy carrying another, the two started for the “big house”. 
On approaching it they were awed and frightened by the 
solemn, gloomy aspect of the old mansion, in the shadow of 
the great trees—dark through all its extent, save that one 
window, whence came the white, spectral light. 

Trembling, they looked at one another and hesitated. But 
their torches burned brightly; they stood side by side and 
their curiosity was as great as was their superstitious fear. 
Then, Ole Mistis’s spirit would never do them any harm. 
They ventured to step upon the veranda in front of the 
lighted room. They softly crept to the window, turned the 
blind and peered inside. There was not a living thing in the 
room. All was silent; all was in order. There was the light, 
but whence did it come? They did not know. 

“I tole yer 'twas Ole Mistis’s sperrit,” said Mammy softly. 
“Don't let's bother it. We can look out ever’ night an’ see 
de light in her room, an’ know she’s dere—same as ever. 
It'll be here tomorrow night” 

Sure enough, the light was there the following night and 
the night after. Let the night be rainy or star-lit, the pale 
white light streamed from Ole Mistis’s room and was com- 
pany for the faithful old negroes. But four days after it 
had appeared, Ralph drove over to the old place to see how 
things were going. Daddy Jim told him of the strange light, 
and he knew at once the cause of it. The electric light which 
had burned in his mother’s sitting-room had not been con- 
nected with the other lights on the place. When the electric 
current in there had been disconnected from the plant it 
had not been disturbed in its connection with the solitary 
bulb over Mrs. Temple’s desk. 

The wire was disconnected and the light ceased to burn 
in Ole Mistis’s room. The old negroes missed it, but still 
whenever they walked about the grounds, particularly when 
they tended the flowers in their old mistress’s garden, they 
felt that her spirit was near them and looked hopefully for- 
ward to the day when their souls would join hers in the bet- 
ter land. SUE ABRITTON. 

Alabama. 


The Strike on the Farm ' 


Our farm has always been run systematically with Pa 
as president and financial promoter, and Ma as general man- 
ager. I called the combined two the Syndicate. We had 
three hired helpers—a white boy and two darkies—who had 
been with us quite a while and had proved trusty and effi- 
cient. But last spring at planting time, the Syndicate 
agreed that another hand was needed, and I was sent over 
to the adjoining neighborhood to negotiate with a boy of 
seventeen, whom we had heard was out of employment. 
Not until I had engaged him did I know that he was the 
son of a rabid socialist, who had left him to shift for him- 
self. The boy agreed to work for reasonable wages, and on 
the following Monday he showed up in the field. 

Things went very well for a few days, then I noticed an 
inclination on the part of the farm hands to quit work ear- 
lier than had been their custom. I noticed, too, that they 
gathered about the new boy and listened to his talk. We 
had finished planting, and were fairly up with our work, 
when all four of the farm hands complained to the President 
that they were not receiving enough pay for their labor. 
He promptly told them he could not afford to increase their 
wages, and they as promptly struck. 

The Syndicate conferred over the matter and decided 
we would let them go and do the best we could ourselves. 
So the strikers were dismissed. In cleaning up their late 
quarters, we found enough socialist literature to paper a 
house. The new hired boy had done the mischief. It didn’t 
end there. There is something subtle and mysterious about 
the socialist spirit. And it really seéms to be infectious. 
Before long, we noticed that the hens were shirking their 
work. Instead of laying they were loafing around with 
heads cocked on one side. Several of them went to crowing. 
The old dogs, Jeff and Juno, got careless of their duty to 
keep the vermin away. They allowed a fox to rob us of 
eighty chicks in one night. Everything went wrong. 

The following Sunday the Syndicate went to church, 
leaving me in charge of the place. I read the magazine 
until T tired of it, then went out to the apiary and looked 
through the glass of the observation hive. The bees were 
not stirring outside as lively as usual. Inside the queen 
was busy as ever laying eggs, but she wore a worried ex- 
pression. In another part of the hive I spied a self-impor- 
tant old drone, who was making a humming noise. A little 
crowd of workers were bunched up around him. Don’t you 
know I believe he was making a socialist speech to those 
workers? Yes, sir, it seems that even the bees had caught 
the socialist epidemic. 

When the Syndicate returned from church, they looked 
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down in the mouth. Come to find out, the preacher had 
dealt out socialism from the pulpit and given the capitalist 
fits for making laborers work so many hours for short pay. 
When is this going to end? 


Florida. DEKKAM BEDE. 


Just a Word to My Friends 


Dear Frrenps—I know you will pardon my writing to 
you again, because I have something important to tell you. 
I think all of you are aware that I am a shut-in—one of the 
world’s handicapped ones. But I am trying to earn my own 
living. The Circulation Department of UNcLE REmus's 
Home MAGAZINE has been quite kind to me. Their kindness 
has enabled me to be much interested in having them send 
sample copies of the magazine to as many of my friends as 
possible. On receiving your name and address through me 
they will promptly send you a sample copy of the magazine 
free; also they will write you a letter stating what they are 
going to do for me. They have a very nice vroposition to 
submit to you. 

It would please me very much if everyone who reads this 
letter would send me—well, anywhere from ten to one hun- 
dred names and addresses of friends and neighbors, and if 
you want to do something for me you could write to some 
of your friends somewhere else and ask them to send me a 
list of their friends’ addresses, : 

This action on your part would cheer my lot very much. 

UNCLE Remuss Home MAGAZINE never has any “tom- 
foolery” in it to lead your boys and girls astray—it always 
has reading showing how the noble and true come out victo- 
rious over their enemies—and that is the way to get the 
young people on the right road. 

You see I have not kept my promise I made not to stay 
long, but I beg you to forgive me and I will not tell such a 
big one next time. 


Li 
Now, don't forget to send me the names and addresses 


of your friends and neighbors, and write to your friends ` 


elsewhere to send me a list of their friends so that I may 


"a 


get a whole ocean of them to send to the Circulation Depart- — 


ment of UNcLE REmus's Home MAGAZINE for sample copies 
of the first great magazine the South ever had—a publica- 
tion which is to be iblizyed in every way. 

I hope I may have the pleasure of coming back again to 
thank you for your help. Here is health and happiness to 
all of you from your thankful friend, 

Carrollton, Ga., Route 2, Box 87. Rurvus R. DUFFEY. 


Hades, Tartarus and Gehenna 


The article of Dr. Botts, in the May issue of UNCLE RE- 
muss Home MAGAZINE, produced a peculiar feeling, almost 
as if I were listening to the echo of my own voice. I, there- 
fore, am anxious that he may know that he is not alone as 
to his opinion as regards what Hell is, or rather, is not. 

The doctrine of hell fire, or the unending punishment of 
the wicked, is the most repulsive tenet of Christianity. It 
is the note upon which critics continually play, the target 
for the infidel, the weak point in the armor to the heretic, 
and, on the other hand, it is and has been a stumbling block 
to thousands of honest men who believe in the real teachings 
of Christ. The doctrine of eternal torture of erring human 
beings has done more to injure the cause of Christ than all 
His enemies. Why attempt to accept as literal all that is in 
the Bible? Much of it is figurative and symbolic. Figures 
of speech, parables and symbols are largely employed by all 
Oriental writers and speakers. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that the Bible, as it has come to us, is not the 
original, inspired version, but one of the numerous transla- 
tions. That the Gospels were tampered with by the many 
priests+and scribes who copied them is believed by all Bibli- 
cal scholars. These copyists could mistranslate, interpolate 
or omit at their will, as printing was unknown at that day, 
and the only copies of the Scripture extant were in the 
hands of priests and monks. Permit me, then, in a few 
words, to explain how the idea of Hell as a place of fire and 
torture originated and point to what I consider an error 
in deduction. 

In the Septuagint (the first Greek translation of the He- 
brew) the three words which in the King James version are 
translated Hell, were Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna. Hades 
is Greek for the Hebrew word Sheol, and means “a grave”, 
“tomb”, or “home of the dead”; Tartarus, “a place of no 
light”, “pit of darkness”, and it was also supposed to be the 
domain of the mythological god Pluto. Gehenna was the 
name applied to an altar of an heathen god, situated in the 
valley of Gehenna, which is very. near Jerusalem. It was on 
this altar, that children were sacrificed to Moloch, until the 
time of good King Josiah. King Josiah being desirous of 
doing those things which were acceptable to God, de8troyed 
all of the heathen altars, and gods, and the altar of Moloch 
in the valley of Gehenna, he converted into a garbage pile, 
wheré all the refuse of the city was placed each day and 
burned. There was naturally a continuous smoke arisin 
from this heap, as fresh fuel was continually being supplie 
by means of waste from, the city. Here originates the idea 
of a fire continuous; and previous to the time of King 
Josiah, the idea of human beings being tortured in flames, 
to Moloch. . 

Sin brings its own punishment and the sting of regret; 
the pang of remorse, the fear of discovery, the pain of de- 
feat, may be likened to the suffering that ensues from the 
contact with fire. Hence, fire-torture is used as a symbol 
of the pains resulting from the breaking of the laws of 
God. But some of us cannot understand how Jesus who m 
one paragraph taught that God was a loving and forgiving 
Father to His earthly children, should in ; 
resent this all merciful Father as visiting eternal punish- 
ment on the beings of His creation for sins, which He as 
omniscient knows are largely due to the circumstances © 
heredity and environment. 


North Carolina. WuuumM M. Jones, M.D. 


another verse rep- — 


“I never 
touched a stick of 
gum before. I’ve not 
enjoyed my meals so much 
for years. One stick of 


SPEARMINT “MOU 


me a long lost 
appetite!” 
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Fine for old folks. It 
aids appetite and digestion. 

Fine for young folks. It 
prevents indigestion and 
cleanses teeth—soothes 
nerves and purifies breath 
besides. 

The refreshing juice of 
crushed mint leaves makes it 
beneficial to all ages. 


Look for the Spear! 


The Flavor Lasts! 


VERITABLE army in all corners 
of the world are spending their 
whole lives in helping to make 
the Armour standard of quality 
a reality. | 


The hardy Swiss mountaineer, gath- 
ering lavender on Alpine slopes; the Piedmontese peasant, 
in his violet fields; the half-wild native, seeking ylang- 
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: Fen vi ` “4° . . 
F : ylang blossoms in’ the Philippines; every nation and 
= “every clime pay tribute to our needs... 


“And. in our laboratories — complete with every facility 
for scientific research — expert chemists work constantly, 
experimenting, testing, adapting the rarest and best per- 
fumes to your use. There is no thought of time, of 
expense,. of difficulty. . 


But the results justify the effort. For in Armour Toilet 
“Articles a new standard of perfection has been set. - 


` Prove this yourself. Purchase from your dealer any 
or all of the articles listed here. Each is its own best 
argument. a Mè 
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Sylvan Soap 


represents the perfection of modern toilet-soap production. 
It is scientifically prepared and chemically pure. 


the most tender skin is soothed. And it leaves the skin 
softened, vitalized — glowing with the bloom of health. 


Delicate, distinctive perfumes lend to Sylvan the last 
touch of desirability. You may choose from six of these 
—heliotrope, carnation, violet, lilac, sandalwood, and rose. 


Yet, though the most dainty woman could demand no 
more, the price is but 10 cents the cake at your dealer’s. 
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A. | Supértar 


has been aptly termed “The best friend of the hair?” 


shampoo. 3 


to the skin. i l A 


; i _of chafed, irritated skin, sunburn, prickly heat, or chapped | 
It cleanses perfectly, yet with so.gentle a touch that - ( 


“ 


4 ` For a Supertar shampoo stimulates, while 
thoroughly cleansing the scalp. It is a foe to 
dandruff and similar affections which destroy the | Ni 
hair. And it leaves the hair soft, fluffy, lustrous, “live.” | 


Supertar lathers'instantly — rich and snowy white — | a A 
in hard ,or soft water. And it affords an ideal massage 
for the scalp. 


w 


Pressed, thoroughly seasoned and free from: excess ee 
moisture, it long outlasts ordinary shampoo soaps, of | as 
which a large part wastes away with each day’s use. 


Let your hair have the delight of a perfect Supertar b ip , 


Trañsparosa Erè 


f Pi s 
is a clear, transparent soap, every glint of light in sie 
whose amber depths sends back a message of purity 
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Iti famed wi 
it is pesfumed- wi 


a wonderfully delicate, yet lasting, 
at” ye ann | ik 


thousands of tests to perfect. -imi 


is of e. 


It is borated and antiseptic, and most beneficial in cases | A 


hands. It affords a plclightfl aftermath to a shave or Ia 
bath, and is invisible on application. 


No other powder 'has ever approached it in delicacy pi 
of fragrance. “There jare three odors— violet, carnation, 
and sandalwood. It is sold by all druggists. 


Try one, or, better still, try all of thesèvarticles. Each 
is its own best advocate. And we are content to abide 


by your judgment. 


Made by 
pa a? 
ARMOUR ^b COMPANY " 
Department of Toilet Soaps - - - Chicago pe 


